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length.  Performance  of  tl 
significantly  superior  to 


hat  of  the  language* I mpal red  group. 


matched  for  utterance  length  and  the  language- impaired  group.  The 
language- impel  red  group  achieved  significantly  lower  overall  scores 
than  their  language-normal  peers  but  higher  scores  than  their  younger, 
hed  for  utterance  length,  suggesting  that  the 

linguistic  skills  would  imply. 

The  influence  of  age  and  socioeconomic  status  on  language  use 

7 years)  and  two  social  class  levels  (lower  and  higher).  The  language- 

language-normal  7-year-olds  on  Projecting  strategies. 

Correlation  analyses  between  performance  on  FICCS  and  measures 
of  linguistic  ability  Indicated  a strong  relationship  between  FICCS  and 
nonstandardlzed  measures  of  language  ability  but  not  for  standardized. 
These  findings  suggest  that  spontaneous  language  sampling,  through  its 
preservation  of  the  interactive  nature  of  communication,  provides  a more 

The  relationship  between  FICCS  and  measures  of  academic  achievement  was 
modest,  indicating  that  language  use  and  other  factors  contribute  to 
success  in  the  classroom. 


CHAPTER 


merit-  Present-day  education  techniques  have  l 
a microcosm  of  the  world  where  all  aspects  of 

Clearly,  communication  underlies  the  major  portion  of 


children  succeed  or  fail 
rer  before,  provides  a 
' communication  skills 
nes  of  the  school  envl ron- 
:urned  the  classroom  into 


in  classroom 


important  subject  of  instruction,  but  It  is 
it  instruction  is  achieved.  Because  cornnu- 
he  means  and  ends  of  education,  a failure 
rill  have  the  most  serious  consequences. 


s restricted  in  sort 


syntactic  options,  or,  skills  whic 
to  or  unavailable  for  a given  classroom  situation.  Any  of  these  f 
lems  may  seriously  alter  a child's  participation  in  the  classroom. 
Traditionally,  those  disciplines  concerned  with  the  study  of  chile 


e of  ce 


deficits  on  classroom  participation, 
elusive  notion  of  coiwnun  i ca  t i ve 
Joan  Tough  (1976) , a British  edt 
on  communication  skills  i 


adverse  effects  of  I inguistlc 
been  largely  ignored. 

ih  educator  who  has  done  considerable  research 

c and  comnunicative  competence.  In  her  book.  Listening 
nq.  she  distinguishes  between  children  whose  talk  evi- 
ate  phonological,  syntactic  and  semantic  patterns  and 
children  whose  talk  is  limited  to  a restricted  set  of  uses. 

Frlstoe,  1369;  McDonald,  1968;  Weiner,  1978),  syntax  (Carrow,  1974; 
Foster,  Giddan  a Stark,  1969;  lee,  1969),  and  semantics  (Boehm,  1971; 
Dunn,  1964;  MacDonald  a Nickols,  1974).  The  emphasis  on  the  description 

ature  carried  out  during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  Influenced  largely 
by  Chomsky's  (1997,  1965)  theory  of  transformational  gratmnar  and 
Fillmore's  (1968)  notions  about  case  grammar.  Investigators  performed 
linguistic  analyses  or  designed  psychol  inguist ical ly  motivated  research 
paradigms  to  discover  new  information  about  the  development  of  form 
(Bloom,  1970;  Brown,  1973;  Greenfield  a Smith,  1973;  Menyuk,  I968)  and 
content  (Bloom,  lightblown  a Hood,  1975;  Clark,  1973;  Leonard,  1976; 
Nelson,  1973,  1974). 

This  early  influence  of  psycholinguistics  on  the  study  of  child 


than  on  children  as  language  users.  Descriptions  of  the  linguistic 

nicative  competence — how  children  use  language  in  socially  appropriate 

child  language  demonstrate  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  moving  from 
an  interest  In  the  description  of  isolated  lexicogrammatical  forms  to 
an  interest  In  the  description  of  communicative  function  in  context. 

The  contextuallst  approach  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  ability  to 
use  language  to  convey  a variety  of  intentions  and  meanings  dependent 

This  shift  in  perspective  represents  a major  accomplishment  in 
important  aspect  of  what  the  child  comes  to  know  during  attempts  to  use 


knowledge  which  underlies  communication  development.  Specifically, 
it  does  not  explain  how  the  child  not  only  comes  to  speak  grammatically 
but  simultaneously  acquires  the  ability  to  apply  linguistic  knowledge 

nication  situations  (Hopper,  1971). 

Sociolinguistic  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  that  the 


matrix"  (Hymes,  1970,  p.  lb)  as  the  ability  to  speak  grammatically. 
Both  these  abilities  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  attainment  of 

linguistic  competence  (the  rules  of  grammar)  as  well  as  what  might 
be  called  a pragmatic  aspect  of  competence  (the  rules  of  social 


Because  of 
f language  learn  in 


i behavior  (Hopper,  1971). 
he  recenc  shift  in  focus  Co  a sociol inguist ic  theory 

I hearing  clinicians,  special  educators,  early  child- 


lun  to  develop  informal  s 
•f  communicative  competen 
Those  strategies  can  be  grouped  into  one  of  three  types:  (a)  inte 

viewing  [Fogel,  1976;  Riclllo  (in  Larson,  Backlund,  Redmond  & Barb 
1978);  Ritti,  1978;  Tough,  1976);  (b)  roleplaying  [Bates,  1976a; 
Brenneis  6 Lein  (in  Ervln-Tripp  6 Mitchel 1-Kernan,  1977)1;  and 
(c)  natural  language  sampling  (Bloom,  1978;  Bore,  1977;  Epstein, 
Schwartz,  Keece,  Lambie,  Dukes,  Crawford  & Phillips,  1976;  Ha 
1975;  Hanes,  1978;  Schachter,  Kirshner,  Klips,  Friedericks  S 
1976;  Simon,  1979;  WOllner  & Gelter,  1976).  Using  these  elic 
strategies,  investigators  have  categorized  children's  use  of  language 

those  of  Dore  (1975,  1977,  1978),  Halliday  (1975).  Schachter  ei 
(1974),  Soskin  6 John  (1963),  Tough  (1976,  1977),  and  Wells  (1975). 


use  from  middle-class,  language-normal,  preschool-aged  children  (Bates, 
1976b;  Bates,  Camaioni  6 Volterra,  1975;  Bruner,  1974,  1975;  Dore,  1974a, 
1974b,  1975,  1976,  1977.  1978;  Dore,  Gearhart  6 Newman,  1978;  Ervin- 
Trlpp  s HI tchel 1-Kernan,  1977;  Greenfield  6 Smith,  1976;  Halliday, 

1975).  A few  studies  have  observed  the  language  use  of  linguistically 


deficient  children  and  adults.  Since  1974,  investigations  involving 
functional  modes  of  language  use  have  been  carried  out  with  the  mentally 
handicapped  ' 
hearing-impa 

1977),  the  i 

Richardson, 

(Bartoluccl 
(Geller  £ Wo 
have  focused 
(Fogel,  1976 


osian  £ Prutting,  1978;  Owens,  1979;  Sabsay,  1975),  the 
(Curtiss,  Prutting  £ Lowell,  1979;  Skarakis  £ Prutting, 
urologically-involved  (Ulatowska,  Hacaluso-Haynes  £ Mendel- 
976;  Wilcox  £ Davis,  1977),  the  behavioral ly-disordered 
Albers,  1974),  and  the  specific  linguistically-handicapped 
Iner,  1976;  Miller,  1978;  Snyder,  1975).  Even  fewer  studies 
>n  the  general  language  use  of  older  school-aged  children 
Tough,  1976,  1977).  While  additional  studies  of  language 
use  in  older  children  exist  in  the  soclollnguistic  literature,  their 

language  use  such  as  arguments  (Brenneis  £ Lein,  1977),  narratives 
(Kernan,  1977)  or  directives  (Mitchell-Kornan  £ Kernan,  1977;  Garvey, 
1975,  Ervin-Tripp,  1975);  thus,  their  implications,  though  relevant 
for  child  literature,  remain  fragmentary  (Rees,  1978). 

From  sociolinguistics  also  com 


the  effects  of  social  class  and  culture  on  language  use.  Because  of 
differences  in  design,  sampling  protocols,  language  tasks  and  analysis, 
the  results  of  these  studies  present  conflicting  evidence  relative  to 

demonstrate  that  children  of  disparate  sociocultural  backgrounds  use 
language  differently  (Blank,  Rose  £ Berlin,  1978;  Bruck  £ Tucker,  1974; 
Tonkovich  £ Adler,  1978;  Tough,  1977;  Williams  £ Naremore,  1969a). 

Others  reveal  less  clear-cut  differences  in  language  use  (Edwards,  1977; 
Schachter  et  a].,  1974;  Wells,  1978).  This  perusal  of  the  available 
literature  on  language  use  uncovers  several  avenues  of  Investigation 


Statement  o 


e Problem 


peci fically,  i 


in  language  use  between  groups  of  children  who  differ  in  age,  social 
class,  and  linguistic  ability;  and  (b)  to  evaluate  the  relationship  and 

language  use  or  communicative  com; 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  sought: 

impaired  children  and  language-normal  children,  ma 
ological  age? 

a difference  in  language  use 
impaired  children  and  language-normal  children,  ma 
length? 

Is  there  a difference  in  language  use 
d 7 years  (plus  or  minus  3 months)? 


lower  and  upper? 


nonstandardized  measures  of  language  form? 

7.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  language  use  to  performance  on 

Del  1 mi  tat  ions 

language- Impaired  and  three  language-normal. 

2.  Subjects  were  selected  from  the  prekindergarten,  kindergar- 
ten and  first  grade  populations  of  the  Wilkes  and  Avery  County  school 

a.  They  were  enrolled  in  a school  program  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  four  weeks  prior  to  inclusion  In  the  study. 

b.  They  demonstrated  average  intellectual  functioning  (Age 
Deviation  Score  =>  89  to  110)  on  the  Columbia  Mental  Maturity 
Scale  (Burgemelster,  Blum  £ Lorge,  1972). 

or  language-normal  (270th  percentile)  on  the  basis  of  perfor- 

and  a clinical  opinion  of  a certified  speech,  language  and 

d.  They  were  native  speakers  of  English  from  monolingual  homes 
who  did  not  exhibit  any  gross  peripheral  defects  of  audition 


2 '/i  hours  for  each  subject. 


*t.  Data  regarding  the 
confined  to  that  gathered  from  a researcher-developed  instrument,  the 
Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS), 
based  on  Tough's  (1976)  functional  classification  scheme. 

5.  Data  regarding  the  predictor  variables  of  linguistic  and 
academic  competence  were  confined  to  three  standardized  measures  of 
language  form  and/or  content,  eight  nonstandardized  measures  of  language 
form,  and  four  measures  of  academic  achievement. 

I.  To  the  extent  that  pretesting  sensitizes  the  subjects  to 
the  language  sampling  procedure,  results  will  not  be  general i Zable  to 

results  will  not  be  general izable  beyond  the  sample  investigated. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  knowledge  of  subject  s 
objectivity  of  the  researcher's  observations 
her  to  influence  the  subjects'  reactions  to 


4.  To  the  extent  that  the  subjects  are  aware  of  participation 

mentally  accessible  population. 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  this  study: 


use:  age,  socioeconomic  status, 
linguistic  level;  and  that  other 
language  use,  such  as  motivation 
randomly  distributed  between  the 


intellectual  ability,  and  general 
extraneous  variables  which  may  affect 
and  personality  characteristics,  were 
language-impaired  and  i anguage-normal 


2.  That  the  exposure  to  intervening  variables  in  the  school 
environment,  such  as  supportive  relationships  with  teachers,  was  equiv- 

3.  That  the  researcher-developed  inventory  of  cognitive  coranu- 
nication  strategies  did,  in  fact,  measure  ability  to  use  language  in 
response  to  a structured  interview;  and  that  this  ability  is  represen- 
tative of  the  way  in  which  children  use  language  in  the  classroom. 

It.  That  the  researcher,  being  a practiced  speech,  language  and 

testing  procedures  used  in  this  study. 

To  give  direction  to  the  data  analysis,  the  following  hypoth- 

tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

Hypothesis  i 

the  fICCS  overall  score  between  the  language- impaired  (LI)  and  language- 
normal  (LN1)  groups  who  are  matched  for  chronological  age  (CA). 

Ho  I .2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  performance  on 


Reporting 


Ho  5-2.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between 

Ho  5.3.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perfor- 

mance on  FICCS  and  the  Carrow  Elicited  Language  Inventory  (CEL  1 ) . 

Hypothesis  6 

Ho  6. I . There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perfor- 
mance on  a measure  of  language  use,  FICCS,  and  the  total  number  of 
communication  units  (#CU‘s)  used  in  response  to  a structured  Interview. 

Ho  6.2.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perfor- 

Ho  6.3.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perfor- 

in response  to  a structured  interview. 

to  a structured  Interview. 


mance  on  FICCS  and  the  mean  length  of  utterances  in  morphemes  (MLU-H) 
used  in  response  to  a structured  interview. 


n length  of  the  : 


(MLU5-H) 


interview. 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  OP  RELATED  LITERATURE 
e Interdisciplinary  Nature  of  Reci 


developing  at 


o single  corpus  of  research  which  explains  the  child's 
to  use  the  phonological,  syntactic  and  semantic 
is  of  language  to  communicate  effectively  a variety  of  messages 

tics,  sociolinguistics,  developmental  psychology,  philosophy  and  speech 
pathology  have  been  approaching  this  issue  from  similar  but  separate 
points  of  view.  Evidence  for  these  "separate  but  nearly  equal"  vantage 
points  comes  from  the  many  terms  which  have  evolved  to  describe  essen- 
tially the  same  set  of  behaviors:  communication  competence  (Hymes, 

1970;  Slobin,  1971;  Wood,  1976),  pragmatics  (Bates,  1976a,  b;  Dore, 

1976;  Hopper  £ Naremore,  1973;  Prutting,  1979;  Rees,  1978)  and  language 
use  (Bloom  £ Lahey,  1978;  Dale,  1972;  Kalliday,  1975).  Although  these 

by  such  terms  "has  intruded  into  many  areas  of  child  study,  highlighting 
the  importance  of  rule-governed  ways  in  which  children  use  code  items  to 
meet  the  demands  of  communication  situations"  (Allen  6 Brown,  1976, 
p.  153). 

Each  discipline  which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  studying  lan- 
concerning  the  language  use  of  real  speakers  and  listeners.  From 


philosophy  has  arisen  a th 
communicative  Intent  reall 
oped  a specialized  branch  < 


ary  of  speech  acts  which  focuses  01 


ntexts  (presuppositions  and  conversational  postulates)  are  the 
ted  by  this  discipline.  The  Influence  of  social  class, 
role  and  situational  context  on  language  use  has  been  addressed  by 
sociolinguists  In  their  attempt  to  provide  a fuller  account  of  the 
notion  of  communicative  competence.  Developmental  psychologists  have 
put  the  theories  of  speech  acts,  pragmatics  and  communicative  compe- 

evaiuation  and  management  of  disorders  of  language  use.  For  this 
review,  the  various  terms  associated  with  the  contextual  1st  approach 
will  be  subsumed  under  the  more  broadly  inclusive  expression,  "language 


Expanding  the  Notion  of  Competence 
Chomsky  (1965)  introduced  the  notion  of  "competence"  into  I in- 
language which  enable  the  speaker  to  understand  and  produce  an  infinite 
set  of  novel  sentences.  This  knowledge  or  intuition  about  how  language 
should  sound  and  what  it  means  accounts  for  the  ideal  speaker/hearer's 
ability  to  judge  the  grammatical  i ty  of  sentences;  however,  it  says 


abil 


IPil 


Origins  of  the  Study  of  Language 


In  1338,  Charles  Morris  incorporated  the  notion  of  language  use 
Into  a tripartite  organization  of  language.  According  to  this  model,  a 

principal  c 


2.  Semantics — the  relation  between  signs  and  their  referents; 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1980s,  scholars  in  the  field  of  the 

practical  system  for  classification  of  the  knowledge  which  underlies 
socially  appropriate  speech.  The  work  of  two  linguistic  philosophers 
in  speech  acts  theory,  J.  L.  Austin  (1982)  and  J.  R.  Searle  (1969)  has 


language  use. 


The  Oomain  of  language  Use 
te-dimensional  characterization  of  language.  Bloom 

purpose  or  use  in  a particular  context"  (p.  II). 
Through  the  integration  of  content,  form  and  use,  children  become 
competent  communicators  as  they  acquire  the  ability  to  use  alternative 

■e  mastery  of  content  and  form,  but  it  is  to  the 


and  Lahey  (1978)  e. 


addi tional 


contextual  is t mo 
contextual ists  n 


(Hymes,  1972a,  p.  xxil). 

Within  the  broad  framework  of  language  use,  Bloom  and  tahey 
(1378)  recognize  two  main  areas,  function  and  context,  function  refers 


speak"  (Bloom  £ Lahey,  1978,  p.  19).  Cont 
of  specific  situational  parameters,  such  a 


encompasses  the  Influence 
he  time  and  place  of  the 


"Speakers  of  a language  have  alternative  means  for  saying  the  same 
thing  or  achieving  the  same  purpose,  and  which  alternative  is  used 
depends  on  the  context"  (Bloom  s Lahey,  1978,  p.  10). 

Traditionally,  the  functions  of  language  have  been  represented 
In  linguistic  terms  and  associated  with  the  syntactic  structures  for 
the  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative  or  exclamative  utterance. 
Halliday  (1975)  and  others  have  described  the  functions  of  language 
"in  more  social  terms  involving  interaction,  regulation  and  personal 
control"  (Bloom  £ Lahey,  1978,  p.  20).  To  achieve  these  communicative 
functions,  speakers  choose  appropriate  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors 


The  verbal  and  nonverbal  choices  which  speakers  make  have  been  called 
communication  strategies  or  coirmunication  acts  by  some  investigators 


e influential 


factors  involved  In  the  selection  of  alternative  means  for  conveying 

cesses  by  which  these  messages  are  produced.  The  form  of  an  utterance 
changes,  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  speaker  to  adapt  the  message 

guistic  contexts.  These  elements  of  the  communication  process  are 
necessary  "to  keep  meaning  flowing  in  conversation"  (Rees,  1978, 
p.  208).  Within  the  realm  of  pragmatic  theory,  these  constructs  have 
been  labeled  presuppositions  and  conversational  postulates.  Although 

sftions,  in  general  they  involve  "information  that  is  not  contained 

is  to  make  sense"  (Bates,  1978a,  p.  419).  Presuppositions  are  the 

it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  listener  with  explicit  cues  about  the 
information  that  is  being  assumed  as  background  for  a comment"  (p.  885). 
This  process  has  been  referred  to  as  thematic  structure  (Halliday,  1973) 
or  relating  new  Information  to  old  (Clark  6 Clark,  1 977;  Rees,  1978). 

as  the  "boy  scout  code  of  conversation"  (p.  b6).  They  are  a special 
class  of  pragmatic  presuppositions  which  "attempt  to  make  explicit  the 


26 


(Rees,  1978,  p.  208). 


(b)  be  truthful;  (c) 


These  three  constructs — performatives,  presuppositions  and 
conversational  postulates — "contribute  to  both  the  form  and  context 

work”  (Bloom  t lahey,  1978,  p.  21).  In  1976,  Bates  consented  on  the 
limited  amount  of  pragmatic  research  in  child  language.  The  greater 
proportion  of  this  work  centered  on  the  acquisition  of  performatives 
or  communicative  intent  although,  as  Rees  (1978)  noted,  "the  conduct 

tant  target  of  the  pragmatic  approach  to  the  study  of  language" 

(p.  208). 


aspect  of  language  use — the  communication  strategies  or  goals  used  b' 
children  of  differing  linguistic  ability,  age,  and  socioeconomic  lev* 


Although  philosophers,  linguists  and  psychologists  have  long 

larity  has  only  recently  gained  momentum  with  applied  disciplines. 
Various  taxonomies  have  been  described,  each  according  to  the  author's 
own  unique  interests.  In  1923,  Malinowski  developed  an  ethnographic 

In  organizing  fishing  expeditions  in  the  Trobriand  Islands.  Since 


that  time,  other  functional  systems  have  appeared  with  different  bases, 
e.g.,  psychological  (Delaguna,  1927;  Buhler,  1934*  Soskln  & John,  1963), 
cognitive  (Piaget,  1923;  Skinner,  1957;  Bruner,  1975),  literary 
(Jakobson,  I960),  ethological  (Horris,  1967),  linguistic  (Halliday, 

1970,  1975)  and  educational  (Britton,  1971),  On  the  surface,  the 
categories  and  terminologies  embodied  in  each  of  these  functional 
classification  schemes  differ,  but  each  incorporates  a basic  distinc- 
tion between  a cognitive  (ideational,  representational,  referential) 

serves  are  those  offered  by  Delaguna  (1927)  and  Bruner  (1975).  In  1927, 
Oelaguna  wrote  "men  do  not  speak  simply  to  relieve  their  feelings  or  to 
air  their  views,  but  to  awaken  a response  in  their  fellows  and  to  Influ- 
ence their  attitudes  and  acts"  (p.  20).  Bruner  (1975)  maintained  that 

and  joint  attention"  (p.  2). 


tion  is  not  surprising,  since,  as  McLean  and  McLean 
978)  point  out,  they  describe  the  same  general  underlying  phenomenon, 
th  accounts  recognize  two  broad  functions  of  language:  (a)  the  regu- 

tion  or  influencing  of  a listener's  actions;  and  (b)  the  regulation 
influencing  of  a listener's  attention  or  attitudes.  The  first  func- 
on  type  includes  communication  acts  such  as  requesting  or  demanding 
ich  require  an  overt  response  from  the  listener,  thereby  allowing 
e speaker  to  judge  the  success  of  the  communicative  exchange.  The 
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and  McLean  (1978),  it  is  often  difficult  to  extract  from  the  content  of 

These  simplistic  global  taxonomies  of  language  provide  an 
organizational  framework  for  the  development  of  more  sophisticated 
classification  schemes.  As  Soskin  and  John  (1983)  observed,  "a  simple 
dichotimization  of  something  so  complex  as  verbal  behavior  is  nothing 
more  than  a first  step;  it  merely  helps  "clear  the  brush"  (p.  25k). 

The  majority  of  these  functional  classification  schemes  were 
developed  for  the  categorization  of  adult  communication.  McNeill 
(1970)  adopted  the  threefold  characterization  of  language  functions 
described  by  Buhler  (193k)  and  Jakobson  (1980)  to  determine  the  purpose 


conative  functions.  The  referential  function,  most  closely  associated 
with  the  cognitive  or  denotative  aspects  of  language,  is  manifested  in 
its  purest  form  by  naming  or  labeling.  According  to  McNeill  (1970), 
purely  referential  utterances  never  occurred.  When  children  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  labeling,  they  were  actually  using  words  predicatively 

(DeLaguna,  1927).  The  expressive  function  is  the  use  of  verbal  consents 
and  paralinguistic  devices  to  reveal  the  speaker's  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes about  what  is  being  said.  The  conative  function  influences  the 


behavior  of  others  and  is  manifested  by  vocative  and  imperative  con- 


structions. 


Piaget  (1923)  was  the  first  investigator  to  develop  a 
classification  scheme  specifically  for  analysis  of  children's 


language. 


to  satisfy  when  he  taiks7"  (p.  25).  Piaget  (1923)  classified  the  talk  of 
children  into  two  main  categories:  egocentric  and  socialized.  Egocen- 
tric talk  is  intrapersonal  in  nature  because  the  child,  while  engaged 
in  it,  does  not  talk  at  a specific  audience  nor  require  a response  from 
a listener  who  happens  to  overhear  the  utterance.  The  child  "talks 
either  for  himself  or  for  the  pleasure  of  associating  anyone  who  happens 
to  be  there  with  the  activity  of  the  moment"  (p.  32).  Egocentric  speech 
accompanies,  reinforces  and  supplements  the  speaker's  actions  and  is 
manifested  in  monologues  and  the  pleasurable  repetition  of  syllables 
and  words.  Socialized  talk  Is  interpersonal  in  nature.  "It  addresses 

exchanges  ideas  with  him"  (Johnson,  Parley  & Spriestersbach,  1963, 
p.  180).  Within  the  socialized  function,  children  may  use  language 
to  express  adapted  information,  emotionally  toned  remarks,  questions, 
answers,  social  phrases  and  dramatic  imitations. 

Recent  additions  to  the  child-oriented  functional  classification 
schemes  include  one  developed  for  preschool  educational  settings  by 
Schachter  et  al.  (1976)  and  another  designed  by  Halliday  (1975)  which 

Schachter  and  her  colleagues  (1976)  developed  an  instrument  or  scoring 
scheme  called  the  Functions  of  Interpersonal  Spontaneous  Preschool 
Speech  (F1S-P)  to  identify  developmental  changes  in  the  patterns  of 
spontaneous  speech  in  children,  ages  2 to  5,  and  to  determine  the 
effects  of  specific  sociol inguistic  variables  such  as  race  and  socio- 
economic status  on  these  patterns.  The  instrument  was  developed 


Iliday 


32 


evolution  of  language  function  from  earliest  infancy  to  adulthood. 
Based  on  a sociosemiotic  theory,  his  functional  approach  to  language 
emphasized  the  importance  of  language  for  the  education  and  sociali- 
zation of  the  child.  According  to  Halliday  (1978),  "a  child  learning 
language  is  at  the  same  time  learning  other  things  through  language 
building  up  a picture  of  the  reality  that  is  around  him  and  inside 


this  educating  and  socializing  process  since  it  is  the  structural 

language  is  put  and  not  vice  versa. 

Ha  1 1 i day ' s (1975)  analysis  of  the  development  of  language  func- 
tion proceeds  through  three  phases  and  shows  how  the  child's  initial 
functional-linguistic  system  develops  and  changes  Into  "an  adult  system 
that  is  both  similar  to  and  different  from  that  of  the  child"  (Rees, 
1978,  p.  252).  During  Phase  I,  which  covered  the  period  from  I0V2 
months  to  18  months  in  Nigel's  life,  an  idiosyncratic  bi 


objects  and  services  to  satisfy 


different  from  the  instrumental  function  in 
than  on  the  object"  (Rees,  1978,  p.  252). 


language  used  by  the  child  to  Interact  with  the  significant  others  in 
the  environment. 


A.  The  Personal  or  "Here  I come"  function.  This  is  langi 

5.  The  Heuristic  or  "Tell  me  why"  function.  This  is  the 
tion  of  language  to  explore  and  learn  about  the  environment  which 


level  language  system  represents  each  utterance  in  terms  of  a com 
(meaning)  and  an  expression  (sound).  This  system  differs  from  thi 


of  organizatio 
a vocabulary. 


identified,  these  units 

symbol  used  by  Nigel  du 
function.  By  the  end  o 


With  Nigel,  tl 


Phase  I consist  of  vocal  postures  which 
Although  word-like  elements  may  be 
lecessarily  imitations  of  the  permis- 
t language.  Each  idiosyncratic  vocal 
phase  was  associated  with  one  specific 

stem  even  though  each  utterance  still 


o functions. 


appeared  first,  followed 


cl,  this  transitional  period  b 


n l6'/a  and  18  months  and 

thing  to  tell  you"  function.  In  this  function,  language  is  used  as  a 
means  of  communicating  an  experience  to  someone  who  did  not  shore  it. 

zation.  Through  this  process,  two  broad  functional  categories  or 
"macro-functions"  emerge.  The  pragmatic  function  or  "language  as  doing" 
derives  from  the  instrumental  and  regulatory  functions  of  Phase  I. 

as  "more  meat,"  "moirnny  come"  and  "fix  train."  The  mathetic  function 
or  "language  as  learning"  arises  from  the  personal  and  heuristic  func- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nigel  made  the  distinction 

and  mathetic  macro- functions  permitted  Nigel  to  play  two  very  different 

observer  role,  language  served  to  express  the  experiences  of  his  exter- 

participation  in  the  speech  si tuation— his  roles,  attitudes,  wishes  and 
judgments.  At  the  beginning  of  Phase  II,  all  utterances  were  either 
pragmatic  or  mathetic.  Gradually  by  the  end  of  this  phase,  every 


Nigel  had  learned  t 


t language  may  be 


Phase  It  was  also  marked  by  two  major  linguistic  developments: 

Nigel's  language  consisted  primarily  of  standard  lexical  items.  Ini- 
tially, these  items  were  restricted  in  meaning  to  one  function  only, 

the  pragmatic  concerns  of  obtaining  objects  and  services,  but  rather 
by  the  mathetic  concern  for  learning  about  the  environment.  New  vocab- 
ulary is  used,  at  first  primarily  In  the  context  of  observation  and 
recall.  The  pragmatic  function,  howeve 

speaker  to  play  both  observer  and  intruder  roles  at 
Structure  frees  the  speaker  to  mean  two  things  at  01 
with  the  acquisition  of  structure,  the  child  learns 
dialogue.  By  dialogue.  Hall [day  means  the  ability  to  adapt  ; 
comnunicatlon  roles  in  the  context  of  a verbal  interaction. 

he  learned  to  Imitate  dialogue  and  respond  to  a MH-question,  a comnand 
a statement,  and  a response. 


o contribute  mo 


taxonomies  of  language  function  provide  only 


broadest 


outline  of  language  use.  Many  of  the  finer  discriminations  of  language 
use  are  not  captured  by  their  all-inclusive  categorizations.  A simple 

described  should  accurately  characterize  the  purposes  which  language 
serves  in  the  child's  social  and  cognitive  growth,  but  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  descriptive  of  the  functions  that  indlvi 
serve.  It  is  this  distinction  which  is  often  difficult  ti 


small  number  of  higher  order  categories  just  defined  and  offer  the 
terms  "strategy"  or  "use"  to  describe  the  larger  number  of  speech  or 


description  of  language  functions  to  a classification  of  the  many 
interrelated  options  from  which  speakers  choose  when  they  communicate, 
these  options,  according  to  Hailiday  (1970),  represent  the  meaning 
potential  of  language  and  involve  the  creative  and  repetitive  selection 
of  commuilcation  strategies  in  the  context  of  a wide  variety  of  social 


Speech  Acts  Theory 

The  philosophers  J.  1.  Austin  (1962)  and  John  Searle  (1969) 
have  stated  that  speakers  produce  sentences  because  they  are  attempting 
to  accomplish  something  with  words.  This  emphasis  on  language  use 
rather  than  language  form  or  content  probably  stems  from  Wittgenstein's 

Austin  (1962),  in  his  work  How  To  Do  Things  with  Words,  distinguished 


perform  perlocutionary  acts:  what  we  bring 

11  “S:;”!s;rr™ 


Searle  (1975)  took  Issue  with  Austin's  (1952)  classification  of 
illocutionary  acts  and  offered  an  alternative  taxonomy  in  its  place. 

His  main  criticism  centered  around  the  fact  that  he  could  find  no  con- 
sistent set  of  principles  upon  which  the  taxonomy  was  constructed. 

Throughout  the  system,  there  is  a persistent  confusion  between  verbs  and 
acts  and  in  some  instances,  the  verbs  listed  are  not  even  illocutionary 


Searie's  (1975)  taxonomy  of  illocutionary  acts  presupposes  at 
least  twelve  significant  criteria  for  distinguishing  one  type  of  illo- 
cutionary act  from  another,  including  (a)  differences  in  the  purpose  of 
the  act;  (b)  differences  in  how  the  propositional  content  of  an  utter- 


lates  to  the  world;  and  (c)  differences  i 
ates  toward  the  propositional  content  ass 
f illocutionary  acts.  Applying  these  cri 


eria,  Searle  (1975) 


delineated  five  categories  of  speech  acts,  including: 

1.  Representatives.  Speakers  convey  propositions  which  they 
believe  to  be  true,  including  suggestions,  hypotheses  and  assertions. 

thing  when  they  utter  directives  such  as  ordering,  requesting,  begging 


me  future  course  o 


goal  of  commissives  is  to  bind  the  speaker 

express  a psychological  state  about  some- 
th as  apologies,  welcomes,  congratulations. 


These  acts  specify  how  good  or  bad  speakers  feel  about  a state  of 
affairs. 

5-  Declarations.  When  speakers  utter  declarations,  they  bring 
about  a new  state  of  affairs.  By  saying  "You're  fired"  or  "I  now  pro- 
nounce you  man  and  wife,"  speakers  change  employment  and  civil  status. 
Declarations  are  a special  type  of  illocutionary  act  which  Austin  (1962) 

do  things  with  words.  Representatives  tell  listeners  how  things  are. 

A number  of  investigators  have  adapted  Searle's  (1969)  classi- 
fication scheme  to  describe  how  young  children  use  their  utterances. 
Greenfield  and  Smith  (1976)  focused  on  the  assertions  (representatives) 
and  requests  (directives)  which  children  produce  at  the  one-word  stage. 
Antlnucci  and  Parisl  (1973),  and  Slobin  (1970)  performed  a similar  anal- 
ysis on  children's  two-word  productions.  Grimm  (in  Clark  S Clark,  1977) 

while  8erko-Glea5on  (1973)  and  Berko-Gicason  and  Weintraub  (1976)  were 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  express i ves  embodied  in  social 

Dore  (1976,  1975,  1976,  1978)  was  the  first  investigator  to 
develop  a speech  acts  classification  framework  based  on  the  utterances 
which  children  produce.  While  Halliday  (1975)  evolved  an  integrated 
theory  of  pragmatic  development  from  the  prel inguistic  period  through 


en's  single-word  utterances  into  nine  distinct  PSA  types.  Each  of 
types  is  described  with  typical  examples  in  Table  I. 

Dore  defines  a PSA  as  "an  utterance,  consisting  formally  of  a 
word  or  a single  prosodic  pattern,  which  functions  to  convey  the 
s intention  before  he  acquires  sentences"  C 1974,  p.  3b5).  He 
izes  that  "a  PSA  is  not  merely  an  elliptical  adult  speech  act, 
qualitatively  different  entity  that  possesses  only  some  features 
r to  full  speech  acts"  (1975,  p.  32).  For  example,  a PSA  does 


PSAs  eventually  develop  into  ti 
of  speech  acts,  but  this  occur 
of  the  grammatical  s 


tion  of  nursery  schi 
model  Is  intended  t* 


ie  propositions  and  illocutionary  forces 
only  after  the  child  has  acquired  most 
: his  language"  (Dore,  1975,  p.  32). 

1 conversation.  According  to  the  author,  "the 
show  how  grammatical  forms  are  chosen  to  convey 

n (Dore,  Gearhart  £ Newman,  1978,  p.  339).  Central  to  the  model 
class  of  illocutionary  acts  which  serve  as  the  primary  units  of 

d mediate  between  the  grammatical  forms  that  signal  them 
and  the  interactional  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

In  this  three-part  model,  utterances  are  classified  as  conversa- 
tional acts,  each  consisting  of  a propositional  content,  grammatical 
form  and  an  illocutionary  function.  Thirty-five  individual  conversa- 
tional acts  have  been  identified  through  the  analysis  of  videotaped 
sessions  In  which  seven  3-year-old  children  engaged  in  a wide  variety 
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s interactions  at  school.  Over  a period  of  four  months, 

versational  acts  identified  accounted  for  92  percent  of  the 
s produced  by  the  children.  To  determine  the  conversational 
act  which  best  characterized  each  utterance,  Dore  (1976,  1977)  used 
information  both  internal  and  external  to  the  utterance,  e.g.,  the  lit" 
eral  meaning  of  the  utterance,  its  grammatical  and  prosodic  characteris- 
tics, how  it  relates  new  information  to  old,  the  speaker's  non! ingulstic 

the  speaker's  interlocutors  and  the  relevant  situational  context. 

The  35  individual  acts  may  be  grouped  together  into  six  general 
conversational  classes,  including:  (a)  Requestives  which  solicit  infor- 

mation or  actions;  (b)  Assertives  which  report  facts,  state  rules,  or 
convey  attitudes;  (c)  Performatives  w 
acts  by  being  said;  (d)  Responslves  w 
or  acknowledge  remarks;  (e)  Requlatives  w 

are  conveyed  by  these  general  classes:  the  transmission  of  content, 

the  regulation  of  conversation,  and  the  expression  of  attitudes. 

Two  other  classification  schemes  which  have  combined  a 
of  describing  language  use  in  children  are  those  developed  by  Wells 


;h  accomplish  acts  and  establish 
:h  supply  Solicited  information 
h control  the  conversa- 


(1973) 


Tough  (1976;  1977). 
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The  Wells  (1975)  coding  scheme  classifies  Che  interpersonal 
function,  cognitive  content  and  discourse  structure  of  preschool  chil- 
dren's talk  (Dore,  Gearhart  & Newman,  1980,  p.  380).  Most  relevant  to 
the  present  research,  he  posited  133  functions  of  coiwnunication  which 
can  be  categorized  under  several  sequence  and  subsequence  conversational 
nodes.  Wells  (1973)  described  these  functions  as  "acts"  that  a partic- 


s (1973)  v 


is  "Che  smallest  units  of 


function  of  a conversati 
of  smaller  units  of  conversation 


function  in  the 

m is  constructed"  (p.  39). 

nark  the  subsidiary  functions 
re  overal I purpose  of  the 

are  as  follows: 

1.  Control . The  regulation  of  the  present  or  future  behavior 
of  one  or  more  of  the  participants  through  acts  such  as  wanting, 

Z.  Expressive.  The  expression  of  feelings  and  attitudes  as 
an  affective  response  to  situations  through  acts  such  as  exclaming, 
taunting,  challenging,  approving  and  disapproving. 

3-  He presentational . The  exchange  o 


comnenting,  questioning,  responding  and  justifying. 


Tough's  (1976)  bilevel  classification  system  of  language 


from  disparate  social  environments.  Sorrowing  from  the  theoretical 
viewpoints  of  Bernstein  (1971,  1975),  Bruner  (1966,  1966),  Lurla  (1959), 
Piaget  (1973)  and  Vygotsky  (1962),  Tough  (1977)  devised  a taxonomy  of 

ences  In  the  range  of  meanings  that  a child  attaches  to  his  environment; 

Table  2 presents  an  outline  of  Tough's  (1976)  functional  classification 
schema.  Operational  definitions  and  examples  of  the  various  coiimun i ca- 
tion strategies  can  be  found  In  Appendix  B. 

At  the  broadest  level  of  classification  In  Tough's  (1976,  1977) 


schema,  utterances  are  categorized,  by  use,  into  seven  major  types: 

l.  Sel  f-maintaining.  The  use  of  language  to  create  an  aware- 
ness of  the  speaker's  identity  and  to  promote  the  speaker's  position 
in  relation  to  others. 


operations  performed  by  oneself  and  others. 
The  use  of  language  to  provide  information 


occurred  and  which  nu 


ssisa's; r 
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e use  of  language  w 


Language  use  is  defined  as  "the  means  by  which  different  kinds 
of  meaning  or  thinking  are  made  evident"  (Tough,  1977,  p.  46) . In  a 

these  meanings  so  that  "language  functions  in  relation  to  the  child's 
developing  conceptualization  of  the  world  around  hint"  (Tough,  1977, 
p.  44)  and  reflects  different  modes  of  thinking.  Five  of  the  basic 

projecting,  and  imagining — convey  meaning  reflective  of  an  ideational 

e collectively  referred  to  as  cogni- 
d directing  uses  convey  meaning  of 
indicating  the  kind  of  relationship  main- 
d listeners  and  can  be  referred  to  as 


appraisal  of  experience  and  ci 
talned  between  speakers  ai 


At  the  second  level  of  classification,  utterances  are  cate- 
gorized according  to  a number  of  strategies  that  serve  each  language 
use.  The  strategies  bear  some  resemblance  to  speech  acts  (Austin,  1962; 

characterize  them  as  "thought  acts,"  since  it  is  through  the  employment 
of  these  strategies  that  inferences  can  be  made  about  the  use  of  lan- 
guage characteristic  of  a number  of  modes  of  thinking.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Tough  (1977)  claims  to  have  arranged  the  strate- 
gies serving  a particular  use  of  language  in  an  ascending  order  of 


cognitive  complexity. 


birth  to  approximately  9 months,  infants  accomplish  nonlinguistlcal ly 
those  communicative  functions  which  they  will  later  learn  to  convey  lin- 
guistically (Brunner,  197*1  Halliday,  1975;  Mahoney,  1975).  Bates,  Cam- 
aioni  and  Volterra  (1975)  have  labeled  this  the  periocutionary  stage  of 
development,  corresponding  to  one  aspect  of  Austin's  (1952)  tripartite 
characterization  of  speech  acts.  Perlocutions  have  an  effect  on  the 
listener  but  they  are  not  recognized  by  both  speaker  and  listener  as  con- 
ventional communications  (Bates,  1975a).  In  early  communications  between 
parent  and  child,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  infants,  themselves,  are 
aware  of  the  communicative  value  of  their  signals.  Parents  react  to  the 
infant's  signals  as  If  they  were  produced  intentionally,  thereby  bringing 
about  the  desired  effect,  but  the  infants,  themselves,  are  not  aware  of 
the  conventional  purpose  of  these  signals.  Therefore,  "these  early  sig- 
nals function  as  signals  only  for  the  listener"  Bates  et  al.,  1975,  p.  212). 

By  the  second  level  of  conventional  forms,  children  have  learned 
sounds  and  gestures  which  they  apply  in  different  ways.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  stage,  just  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  infant's  first  words, 

others  and  they  behave  with  the  Intention  of  achieving  that  influence" 
(Bloom  6 lahey,  1978,  p.  20*).  Bates  et  al.  (1975)  have  labeled  this 
the  illocutionary  stage  of  development,  since  it  is  during  this  period, 
from  approximately  10  to  1*  months,  that  infants  intentionally  use 
vocalizations  and  gestures  such  as  showing,  giving  and  pointing  to 
regulate  Joint  attention  and  joint  actions  (Bruner,  197*).  These 
behaviors,  performed  in  at  least  two  different  communicative  contexts, 


early  utterances 


As  the  form  of  children's  e 
orate,  their  functional  capabilities  expand  also.  Slobin  (1970), 
Bowerman  (1973)  and  Brown  (1973)  have  observed  that  children  at  the 
two-word  stage  use  assertions  to  acknowledge  the  existence  or  nonexis- 
tence of  an  object,  to  describe  the  location,  possession  or  quality  of 
an  object  and  to  comment  about  an  ongoing  event.  Bequests  are  of  two 
types:  requests  for  action  and  requests  for  information. 


use  of  language  along  tt 

According  to  Clark  and  Clai 
(assertions)  and  directive: 

linguistic  forms  exist  fi 
situational  contexts.  Ti 
"May  I have  a cookie?"; 


dimensions, 
irk  (1977),  t 


they  grow  in  linguistic 

rests)  and  then  add  expressives,  comnis- 
Second,  they  learn  that  alternative 


get  a cookie,  it's  possible  to  ask  a 
» make  a statement,  "I  want  a cookie' 


different 


issue  a command,  "Gimmle  a cookie!";  or  hint  in  a less  direct  fashion, 
former  d [mens ion-- the  development  of  a set  of  intentional  options  for 
of  development  generally  begins  in  the  third  year  of  life  and  con- 


Only  a few  investigators  have  described  the  older  child's 
increasing  ability  to  communicate  a large  number  of  Intentions  through 
language.  Piaget  (1923)  was  among  the  first.  His  system  was  adopted 
and  modified  by  McCarthy  (1930)  and  Davis  (1937)  in  their  studies  of 
language  development  in  children.  Although  there  was  some  disparity 
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by  Day  (1932)  and  Smith  (1935).  the  sampling  protocol  in  the  studies  was 
different.  Piaget's  (1923)  subjects  experienced  complete  freedom  of 
movement  as  their  communicative  exchanges  were  recorded  during  free 
play  situations  with  other  children  at  school.  Smith's  (1935)  data 


with  adults.  In  contrast,  HcCarthy  (1930),  Day  (1932)  and  Davis  (1937) 
gathered  their  samples  from  children  who  were  looking  at  books  or 
playing  with  toys  In  highly  structured  situations  with  adults. 


studies.  Piaget  (1923)  and  Smith  (1935)  observed  egocentric  speech 
reported  this  type  of  speech  in  less  than  10  percent  of 


8k  percent  of  the  conversation  used  by  Piaget's  (1923)  and  Smith's 
(1935)  subjects  and  between  93.5  and  99.8  percent  of  the  speech  used 


by  the  subjects  in  the  other  investigations  (Davis,  1937;  Day,  1932; 
HcCarthy,  1930).  This  wide  discrepancy  in  the  functions  which  language 
serves  may  be  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  evidence  to  support  the  now 
widely  held  belief  in  the  important  influence  of  context  or  situation 

dren  engaged  in  highly  structured  communication  with  adults  have  little 


children 


playing  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  other  children,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  them  talking  to  themselves  "or  for  the  pleasure  of  associating 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  there  at  the  moment"  (Piaget,  1923,  p.  32). 
Taken  together,  the  four  studies  (Davis,  1937;  Day,  1932;  McCarthy, 
1930;  Smith,  1935)  demonstrated  a decrease  with  age  in  the  amount  of 


Piaget  (1923)  and  Vygotsky  ( 1 962 ) that  in  later  life,  inner  language 
or  thought  supplants  this  type  of  talk  to  self. 

With  regard  to  the  present  study,  the  observation  that  "answe 


e (Davis,  1937).  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
of  speech  ranged  from  25.5  percent  at  age  SVa  to  37-1  perc 
9V2.  McCarthy  (1930)  also  found  the  percentage  of  answers 
increasingly  important  in  her  upper  two  groups.  Answers  comprise 
from  .3  percent  of  the  sample  at  1 V2  years  to  31  and  25  pe 
respectively,  at  A and  A'/2  years.  That  answers  play  a vit 


further  supported  by  estimates  of  the  relative  rates  of  parental  ques- 
tions to  their  young  children.  These  range  from  10  percent  of  the 
speech  addressed  to  12-month-old  children  (Friedlander,  Jacobs,  Davis 
6 Wetstone,  1972)  to  32  percent  of  the  speech  addressed  to  13-month-old 
children  (Nelson,  1973)  and  37  percent  of  the  speech  addressed  to  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2 and  5 years  (Nelson,  1973;  Baldwin  s Baldwin, 
1973).  Labov  (1970)  has  been  critical  of  the  question-answer  format  in 
obtaining  information  about  the  language  development  of  disadvantaged 
children.  He  has  observed  language  which  is  more  elaborate  in  both 
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given  the  right  set  of  conditions,  these  children  do  demonstrate  complex 
linguistic  skills,  it  does  not  offer  a solution  to  the  persistent  prob- 
lem of  their  limited  achievement  in  the  most  common  interactive  mode 

Schachter  et  al.  (197k)  identified  developmental  changes  in  the 


taneous  initiations  of  speech  wt 
ysis  revealed  a pivotal  shift  if 
patterns  at  age  3,  Before  this 
consisted  mainly  of  more  immatui 
reporting  on  self  and  things,  "r 
implementing  (naming  words),  wl  I 
level.  Schachter  (197k)  and  hei 


■e  analyzed.  The  results  of  this  anal- 

: forms  such  as  desire  implementing, 
i too"  sel f- referring  and  learning- 

early  speech  functions  "Primary  Socially  Interdependent  Speech,"  noting 
that  it  was  reflective  of  young  children's  tendency  to  use  language 
egocentricaliy  rather  than  sociocentrlcal ly.  Functionally,  these 
patterns  served  to  insure  "mutual  gratification  during  the  primary 
interdependent  attachment  between  child  and  caretaker"  (Schachter 


After  age  3,  the  early  speech  patterns  maintained  their  fre- 
quency but  speech  reflecting  increased  levels  of  self-other  differen- 
tiation showed  a marked  rise.  The  use  of  ego-enhancing  boasting 

oratlve  and  joining  statements  called  "Secondary  Social  Speech" 


Finally,  speech  patterns  includir 


progressively  rose  with  age. 

high  frequency  at  age  k or  5.  These  patterns  were  labeled  "Tertiary 
Socialized  Speech."  The  authors  concluded  that  the  passage  from  pri- 

icant  degree  of  ego  differentiation  around  3"  (Schachter  et  al.,  197*1, 
p.  *17). 

of  seven  months  as  they  engaged  in  a wide  variety  of  activities  at  their 
nursery  school,  in  order  to  classify  their  communicative  intentions. 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  3*1  to  39  months  and  produced  almost 
3,000  illocutionary  acts.  These  acts  could  be  classified  into  32 
different  types  grouped  under  six  major  categories.  A distributional 
analysis  of  the  relative  proportions  of  use  of  each  of  the  major  cate- 
gory types  revealed  the  following  results:  requests  (27  percent), 

responses  (18.5  percent),  descriptions  (22.3  percent),  statements 
(13.8  percent),  conversational  devices  (5.8  percent)  and  performatives 
(10.8  percent).  Another  7.9  percent  of  the  remarks  were  coded  as 
uninterpretable  and  5.8  percent  were  double  coded,  as  the  intent  of 
the  utterances  was  equivocal.  It  can  be  seen  that  requests  accounted 
for  the  largest  proportion  of  the  children's  illocutionary  acts,  with 
requests  for  action  (10.0  percent)  and  requests  for  information  (7.3 
percent)  outnumbering  their  request  types.  Descriptions  constituted 

butions  to  the  overall  proportion  made  by  identifications  (7-9  percent) 


ir  or  peer);  and  (c)  the  pi 


Further  analysis  of 


communication  behavior  at  the  first  grade  li 
increased  diversity  in  speech  act  usage  and 
situational  comments — statements  about  the  communication  situations 

set  the  scene  for  dialogue  by  explaining  aspects  of  the  situation  to 
the  interviewer  in  order  to  enhance  understanding.  With  regard  to  this 
behavior,  Fogel  (1976)  hypothesized  "that  older  children  are  more  likely 
to  present  rules  about  situations  than  to  present  actual  behaviors  that 
may  occur"  (p.  209). 


Three  speech  act  types  accounted  for  the  developmental  trends 
observed  in  this  study  including  direct  requests,  cajoling  and  contrac- 
tual acts.  The  use  of  direct  requests  for  permission  to  do  something  or 
to  go  somewhere  declined  from  the  first  and  third  grade  levels  (6k  per- 
cent) to  the  ninth  grade  (6  percent).  According  to  Fogel  (1976),  "this 
finding  supports  previous  indications  in  the  literature  that  younger 
children  are  nore  likely  to  employ  "head-on"  communication  strategies 
when  attempting  to  persuade  others"  (pp.  209-210).  Similarly,  the 
speech  act  type  of  cajoling,  i.e.,  pleading  to  change  the  mind  of 
someone  about  a decision,  decreased  in  total  usage  from  the  first  and 
third  grade  levels  (50  percent)  to  the  ninth  grade  level  (3  percent), 
and  occurred  more  frequently  in  communication  situations  involving  the 
mother.  Finally,  contractual  type  acts  were  used  very  infrequently  by 
first  (12.5  percent),  seventh  (0.78  percent)  and  ninth  (17.13  percent) 
grade  children,  but  peaked  in  use  by  third  (32.61  percent)  and  fifth 
(30.09  percent)  grade  children. 


Ervln-Trfpp  (1977)  traced  the  evolution  oF  children's  directives 
From  their  earliest  expression  prior  to  2 years  oF  age.  At  this  age, 
children  produced  directives  with  combinations  oF  gestures,  names  oF 
desired  objects  and  some  limited  linguistic  markers  like  "more"  and 

tural  modiFications  to  produce  a number  oF  alternative  directive  Forms 
such  as  "Can  l have  my  big  boy  shoes?"  and  by  A,  they  employed  verbal 
strategies  requiring  several  steps  as  well  as  hints  to  negotiate  Inter- 
actions, e.g.,  "We  haven't  had  candy  in  a long  time."  The 
For  children  to  master  were  those  that  did  not  explicitly 
was  wanted — question  directives  oF  an  indirect  type  and  aF 
hints,  e.g.,  "It's  hot  in  here."  Ervin-Tripp  (1977)  concluded  tl 

In  a study  oF  older  children  From  7 to  12  years  oF  age, 

Hitchel 1-Kernan  and  Kernan  (1977)  examined  the  use  oF  directive: 


another  and  with  adults.  Using  Ervin-Tripp's  (1977)  classiFicatlon 
scheme  oF  directive  variants,  the  authors  Found  that  these  children 
had  mastered  all  oF  the  Forms  appropriate  For  directives  and  showed 
an  awareness  oF  at  least  some  oF  the  social  Factors  which  help  to 
determine  the  situational  appropriateness  oF  the  use  oF  one  Form  over 
another.  The  types  oF  directives  included:  (a)  need  statements, 

would  you  please  tell  that  lady  to  quit?";  (d)  permission  directives. 


•,  Mac?";  and  (f)  hints,  e.9.,  "Last  person  talk  to  me  like 


life, 
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chi ldren--a  characteristic  which  interrupts  substantially  normal  mother- 
child  interactions  (Schaeffer,  1971)-  Facial  expression,  hand  movements 
and  body  postures  also  were  slow  to  evolve  in  these  children.  Ricks  and 
Wing  (1975)  noted  that  autistic  children  pass  through  a concrete  demon- 
stration phase  (e.g.,  pushing  mother's  hand  to  the  lightswitch  to  get 
her  to  turn  on  the  light)  on  the  slow  and  imperfect  path  toward  acqui- 
sition of  symbolic  pointing.  In  fact,  though  50  percent  of  autistic 
children  remain  mute  all  their  lives,  they  do  not  use  gestures  as  a 
substitute  for  speech. 


Conventional  Forms 

and  gestures  in  a variety  of  ways  to  communicate  a message.  Snyder 
(1975)  studied  the  pragmatic  performance  of  15  language-normal  and  15 
language- Impaired  children  at  the  one-word  stage  of  development.  The 
children  were  matched  for  socioeconomic  level  and  utterance  length  and 
were  screened  for  cognitive  development.  The  language-normal  subjects 
had  a mean  age  of  1*1.9  months,  while  the  language-impaired  subjects  had 


a mean  age  of  2*1.2  months, 
performative  responses. 


Three  experimental  measures  were  developed 
declarative  performative  and  imperative 


utterance  length  and  lexicon,  were  deficient  in  their  use  of  language. 
On  the  presuppositions  I measures,  the  language-impaired  children  could 

they  encoded  a more  imformative  one.  On  both  the  declarative  and 


impaired  children  generated  significantly  fewer  verbal  and  nonverbal 
performatives  in  response  to  both  types  of  measures,  with  nonverbal 
responses  predominating  over  verbal  ones.  Snyder  (1975)  offered  her 
findings  as  support  for  "a  specific  representational  deficit  in  the 
language-disabled  child  which  affects  the  dynamic  aspects  of  symbol i- 
zation"  (p.  167). 

Snyder's  (1975)  study  bridges  the  transition  between  unconven- 

ventional  forms,  she  found  that  language- impaired  children  used 
nonverbal  performatives,  both  declarative  and  imperative,  more  often 
than  verbal  performatives.  These  children  preferred  grasping,  reaching, 
smiling,  etc.,  to  linguistic  symbols  to  get  the  examiner's  attention  and 
they  substituted  looking,  looking  and  reaching,  looking  and  fussing, 
etc.,  for  words  to  get  the  examiner  to  perform  a desired  action.  Even 
though  the  number  of  nonverbal  imperatives  was  significantly  greater 
for  the  language- impaired  children  than  the  normal  children,  the  level 
of  these  nonverbal  imperatives  was  significantly  lower.  In  the  use  of 
conventional  forms,  the  language-impaired  children  had  difficulty  gener- 
ating verbal  performatives.  In  fact,  the  differences  between  the  per- 
formatives generated  by  the  two  groups  approached  the  greatest  signif- 

Gel ler  and  Wollner  (1976)  investigated  language  use  in  a group 
of  three  older  language-impaired  children,  ages  3.11  to  5 years,  who 
were  functioning  at  a mean  length  of  utterance  level  from  1.1  to  1.6. 

The  authors  videotaped  the  children  during  snacktime  in  a typical 
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setting  and  analyzed  their  communication  shills  in  a variety 
of  ways.  The  most  significant  analysis  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
study  was  a classification  of  the  types  of  communication  intentions 
conveyed  by  the  children's  verbal  acts.  When  the  results  of  this  study 
were  compared  to  those  of  Dore  (1975),  collected  for  3-year-olds  in  a 
similar  communicative  context,  It  appeared  that  the  language- impai red 

The  findings  of  Snyder  (1975)  and  Geiler  and  Wollner  (1975) 
suggest  that  some  language-impaired  children  "may  be  more  deficient  in 
the  use  of  language  for  communication  than  even  their  limited  mastery 
of  vocabulary  and  syntactic  structures  would  allow"  (Rees,  1978, 
p.  258).  Other  studies  do  not  share  this  observation  about  the  language 

Owens  (1978)  devised  a modification  of  Core's  (197**)  primitive 
speech  act  taxonomy  to  evaluate  the  language  use  of  twelve  children,  six 
with  Down's  syndrome  and  six  nondelayed.  Three  of  the  children  in  each 
group  were  performing  at  Brown's  stage  I (Mill  ■ 1.0  to  2.0)  and  three 
at  Brown's  stage  11  (HLU  " 2.5  to  3*0)  with  regard  to  linguistic  compe- 
tence. Audio  and  video  recordings  were  made  of  the  children  in  a 
freeplay  situation  with  their  mothers  in  the  home  in  order  to  obtain 
100  intelligible  child  utterances  for  analysis.  A comparison  of  speech 
act  distribution  among  the  four  groups  revealed  essentially  the  same 
patterns.  Only  two  speech  acts,  declaration  and  practice,  achieved 
significant  group  differences. 

Two  studies  have  investigated  the  young  hearing  impaired  child's 
ability  to  communicate,  either  verbally  or  nonverbally,  a variety  of 
pragmatic  Intentions  (Curtiss,  Prutting  6 Lowell,  1979;  Skarakis  s 


Printing,  1977).  Communica 
different  situations — freep 
lesson — and  were  analyzed 
taxonomy  to  include  gestura 
(1977)  found 

most  frequently  for  al 


samples  were  videotaped  during  ft 
ay,  snacktime,  group  lesson 
ing  a modification  of  Bore's  (1976,  1975) 
behavior.  Although  Skarakis  and  Pruttlng 
ve  intentions  expressed  by  all  subjects, 
Iptions,  attention  and  responses  occurring 
the  realization  of  these  intentions 


was  carried  out  primarily  through  nonverbal  means.  These  nonverbal 
behaviors  are  similar  to  those  used  by  younger  normal-hearing  subjects 
and  have  been  found  to  be  precursors  to  later  linguistic  development. 
The  authors  concluded  that  hearing-impaired  children  expressed  the  same 
communicative  intentions  as  normal-hearing  children  and  demonstrated 
that  they  had  acquired  the  basic  foundation  on  which  later  language 


Curtiss  et  al.  (1979)  investigated  a larger  sample  of  hearing- 
impaired  children  who  spanned  a wider  range  in  age,  22  to  60  months. 

communicative  intentions  using  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  means.  All  age 
groups  exhibited  all  communicative  intentions,  but  the  distribution  of 
specific  category  types  varied  with  age.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  communicative  intentions  expressed  Increased  with 
age,  but  the  mean  length  of  utterance  remained  the  same.  This  finding 
seems  to  indicate  that  pragmatic  development  precedes  development  in 

these  later  linguistic  skills  are  constructed. 

Only  a few  investigations  of  the  communicative  Intentions 
expressed  by  language-impaired  children  have  been  undertaken.  The 


d developmental 


findings  have  been  scattered  over  a wide  range 
levels  and  have  been  Insufficient  in  determining  the  true  nature  o 
guage  use  in  these  children.  The  results  of  some  of  the  studies  a 

same  features  of  language  use  have  been  observi 
but  they  occur  less  frequently  and  at  a later  age.  Other  studies  are 
more  indicative  of  disordered  language  use.  Snyder  (1975),  for  example, 
found  differences  in  language  use  among  her  subjects  who  had  been 
matched  for  general  linguistic  level. 


Language  Use  in  the  Culturally  Diverse 

A child  entering  school  is  well  on  the  way  to  mastering  the 
essential  vocal  symbols  and  the  complex  grammatical  system  of  English. 
The  typical  first  grade  child  already  knows  the  language  of  home, 
neighborhood  and  community.  The  child  is  already  generating  sentences 
effortlessly  and  spontaneously  through  unconscious  use  of  grammatical 

interactions  (Hansen,  1976). 

Children  acquiring  language  can  only  acquire  that  language  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The  child  learning  language  must  acquire 

from  culture  to  culture,  but  they  will  be  learned  In  the  immediate 
family  during  the  preschool  and  elementary  years  (brown,  Ecroyd, 

Hopper  £ Naremore,  1976).  Even  though  children  from  different  environ- 
ments may  have  access  to  the  same  set  of  language  forms,  they  will 
employ  these  forms  differently  in  communication  situations.  In  other 


a valid  system  chat  alio 


levels,  but  they  do  so  less  frequently,  in  part  because  they  misinter- 
pret the  communicative  demands  associated  with  the  situation. 

McCarthy  (1930)  analyzed  the  language  use  of  preschool  children 
as  it  occurred  In  samples  of  running  conversation  using  a modified  ver- 
sion of  Piaget's  (1923)  functional  classification  scheme.  She  found 


Davis  (1937)  also  used  the  Pieget-McCarthy  functional  classifi- 
cation framework  to  analyze  the  language  use  of  older  children,  ages 
5 Vi  to  9V2.  Overall,  the  children  from  the  higher  socioeconomic  levels 

economic  levels,  but  the  discrepancy  decreased  with  age.  In  addition, 
the  higher  socioeconomic  status  children  asked  more  questions  than  the 
lower  socioeconomic  status  children,  with  the  difference  disappearing 
by  9’/z  years.  This  finding  was  comparable  to  that  observed  in  the 
younger  children  studied  by  McCarthy  (1930).  Two  other  trends  emerged 
from  the  data  on  social  class  differences.  First,  the  naming  category 
appeared  to  be  used  with  greater  frequency  by  the  children  from  the 

higher  for  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups  although  the  differences 
decreased  with  age.  Davis  (1937)  attributed  these  results  to  differ- 
ences in  the  socialization  processes  associated  with  the  two  strata 
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Schachter  at  al.  (197*0  also  provided  data  on  the  qualitative 
differences  in  everyday  speech  usage  as  they  occurred  naturally  in  the 
preschool  setting  for  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  black  and  white 
children.  The  results  indicated  significant  sociol i nguistic  differ- 
ences for  only  two  scores,  modulations  and  asserting  desires  to  adults. 
Both  advantaged  groups  (black  and  white)  showed  higher  modulation  scores 
than  both  disadvantaged  black  groups  (higher  and  lower  IQ).  The  authors 
suggested  that  this  finding  was  consistent  with  Hess's  (1959)  research 
formulated  in  the  framework  of  Bernstein's  (1952,  1955)  sociol inguistic 


Hess  (1969)  found 
ise  imperative-normativt 

ective  control  strategies. 


lat  lower-class  black  mothers  were  more  apt 
control  strategies  with  their  children. 

Imperative-normative  strategies  involved 


1 told  you  to  do  it."  Cognitive-rational  strategies  involved 

"Do  It  so  you  won't  hurt  her  feelings."  The  latter  two  strateg 
seem  to  require  much  greater  use  of  Modulation — explanation 
cation,  etc.  The  present  data  suggest  that  the  social  clas! 
in  the  use  of  verbal  modulations  are  evident  as  early  as  thi 


tifi- 

ferences 


consistently  higher  than  the  lower-IQ  disadvantaged  blacks  but  showed 
no  significant  difference  relative  to  the  higher-IQ  disadvantaged  group. 
These  results  appeared  consistent  with  White's  (1972)  findings  on  the 


Instrumental  dependence  in  their  social  speech.  These  data  suggest  that 
the  preschool  children  who  are  least  likely  to  turn  to  adults  for  help 

In  a longitudinal  study  of  language  function.  Tough  (1977)  com- 
pared the  language  used  by  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  children  at  the 
ages  of  3*  5V2  and  7Va«  Analysis  of  linguistic  form  revealed  that  the 

than  their  disadvantaged  peers.  These  differences  were  demonstrated  at 
a high  level  of  significance  and  supported  other  research  findings  In 
showing  that  there  are  differences  in  the  language  forms  used  by  chil- 

t significant  findings  of  the  linguistic 


indicated  that  these  differences  a. 
of  children  by  the  age  of  3 


analyses  was  "that 
language  than  their 
p.  169).  Although 


similarly  r 
ances,  elaborated  f 


:he  disadvantaged  children  had  greater  resources  of 
typical  performances  revealed"  (Tough,  1977, 
he  mean  scores  for  the  disadvantaged  children  tended 
leasures,  the  range  of  scores  was  not  necessari ly 
Ail  disadvantaged  children  produced  long  utter- 

in  communication  contexts.  The  generally  lower 
disadvantaged  children  could  not  be  explained 


y a failure  to  develop  and  use  complex  language.  I 


language  use  which 


reflected  in  language  form.  The  disadvantaged  children  lacked  the 
appropriate  expectations  for  certain  communication  situations  and  thus 
were  not  readily  disposed  "to  search  for  or  recognize  information  that 
they  held  as  appropriate  for  answering  the  questions  put  to  them" 
(Tough,  1977.  p.  167). 

disadvantaged  children  showed  that  by  the  age  of  9,  differences  existed 
In  the  kinds  of  meaning  that  they  were  imposing  on  their  experiences 
through  language,  although  there  was  little  difference  in  total  output 
of  language.  The  disadvantaged  children  tended  to  limit  language  use 

tion  to  others.  The  advantaged  children  used  language  more  frequently 
to:  (a)  recall  and  give  detail  to  past  experiences;  (b)  reason  about 

past  and  present  experiences;  (c)  anticipate  future  events  and  predict 
outcomes;  (d)  survey  alternative  courses  of  action;  (3)  project  into 
the  feelings  and  experiences  of  others;  and  (f)  create  imagined  scenes 

These  differences,  first  apparent  in  the  unstructured  conversa- 
tion between  3-year-olds,  remained  unresolved  in  the  talk  of  sVz-  and 
7‘/2-year-olds  in  response  to  structured  interviews.  In  all  situations, 
the  disadvantaged  groups  used  language  reflective  of  less  complex  levels 
of  thinking  than  that  of  their  advantaged  peers.  Through  their  use  of 
language,  the  disadvantaged  groups  demonstrated  that  they  were  less 
aware  of  alternative  interpretations  of  situations  and  were  less 
inclined  to  project  beyond  the  immediate  requirements  of  a task.  Tough 
(1977)  concluded  that  in  all  probability,  the  limited  responses  of  the 


i9  was  .*7,  which  is  still 


important  influence  o 


-azden's  (1970)  plea  to  consider  the 
•f  contextual  factors  on  communication. 

Bruck  and  Tucker  (197*0  investigated  social  class  differences 
in  the  acquisition  of  school  language  by  twenty  middle-  and  twenty 
lower-class  kindergarten  children.  A pretest-posttest  design  was 
employed  to  measure  changes  in  their  grammatical  and  communication 
skills  during  the  first  year  of  formal  schooling,  including:  imitation 

of  syntactic  structures,  grammatical  comprehension,  production  of  wh- 
questions,  grammatical  sentence  completion,  story-telling,  description 

These  tasks  were  analyzed  according  to  26  linguistic  and  communication 
variables  and  the  data  were  submitted  to  a factor  analysis. 

The  results  of  the  factor  analysis  suggested  that  "communication 


216).  Two  factors 
comprehension  of 

i abilities  and  coin- 


and  grammatical  abilities  represent  statistical 
kindergarten  children"  (Bruck  E Tucker,  197k,  p 
emerged  which  contributed  to  grammatical  abilities 
classroom  English  and  productive  knowledge  o 
factors  emerged  which  contributed  to  communlcatioi 
cided  with  Hymes'  (1971)  definitions  of  communication  c 
speech  output  (knowing  when  to  speak),  communication  of  relevant  content 
(knowing  what  to  say),  ambiguous  and  elaborated  speech,  and  egocentric 
information  (knowing  how  to  say  It). 

Lower-class  children  did  not  perform  consistently  more  poorly 
than  middle-class  children  on  all  measu 
difficulty  In  three  main  areas. 

First,  lower-class  children  have  the  same  ability 
middle-class  children  to  comprehend  grammatical 
but  have  more  difficulty  producing  them.  . . . Second, 


school-aged  child 


adequacy 


t conclusive. 


reveals  only  one  standardized  tool  and  a variety  of  nonstandardized 

area.  One  critical  problem  in  the  development  of  measurement  strategies 
of  language  use  has  been  the  establishment  of  what  Bronfenbrenner  {in 
Cazden,  Bond,  Epstein,  Matz  6 Savingnon,  1977)  calls  "ecological 

mental  psychology  Is  the  science  of  the  strange  behavior  of  children 
in  strange  situations  with  strange  adults  for  the  briefest  possible 
periods  of  time"  {p.  8b) . Developers  of  oral  language  testing  strate- 
gies, in  particular,  have  been  guilty  of  violations  of  ecological 
validity. 

Ideally,  a comprehensive  assessment  of  language  use  should  be 
designed  in  accordance  with  sociolinguistic  theory  to  sample,  in  an 
ecologically  valid  way,  the  function  and  context  of  communication  situ- 
ations. To  a great  extent,  then,  the  development  of  ecologically  valid 
comnunicatlon  testing  situations  for  children  depends  upon  the  skillful 
simulation  of  real  life  encounters  which  maintain  the  motivational  and 
and  social  communication 


interactional  richness  of  familiar  academic 
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Standardized 


assesses  the  language  use  of  children  in  everyday  academic  and  social 
situations.  The  Preschool  Language  Assessment  Instrument  (PLAI)  (Blank, 


Rose  S Berlin,  1978)  Is  the  only 

traditional  language  evaluations, 
skills  in  coping  with 


language  demands  of  the  teaching  situation, 
it's  (1988)  model  of  classroom  discourse  which 


includes  three  major  components:  the  speaker-1 istener  dyad,  the  topic, 

and  the  level  of  discussion.  The  level  of  discussion  places  demands  on 
the  child  that  require  varying  levels  of  abstraction  ordered  along  a 

divided  into  four  main  levels  including:  (a)  matching  perception 

(e.g.,  "What  is  this  called?");  (b)  selective  analysis  of  perception 
(e.g.,  "What  is  this  part  for?");  (c)  reordering  perception  (e.g., 

"Look  at  these.  How  are  they  the  same?");  (d)  reasoning  about  percep- 
tion (e.g.,  "If  the  lady  wants  to  carry  all  these  things  Into  the  next 
room  at  the  same  time,  tell  me  what  she  could  use.").  The  main  problem 
with  the  PLAI  is  the  category  system  on  which  it  is  based.  The  devel- 

to  distinguish  levels  of  cognitive  ability  rather  than  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  any  particular  theory  of  language  or  communication  development. 
As  such,  the  instrument  distinguishes  between  cognitive  demands  that 
require  children  to  apply  language  to  salient  perceptions  at  a low 
level  of  abstraction,  and  demands  that  require  children  to  restructure 


matching  pictures,  following  directions  and  sentence  completion. 


questions 


nder  of  the  strategies  t, 


>e  reviewed  are  all  nonstand* 
inswer  specific  experimental 


gles  can  be  grouped  into  one  of  three  typi 

Several  investigators  have  used  the  interview  type  format  of  the 

tures  end  books  is  a conroon  activity  of  pre-  and  school-aged  children. 
Tough  (1976)  developed  a picture  description  task  for  the  appraisal 
of  seven  broad  categories  of  language  use:  (a)  seif-maintaining, 

(b)  directing,  (c)  reporting,  (d)  logical  reasoning,  (d)  predicting, 

Ritti  (1978)  and  Fogel  (1976)  both  employed  an  interview 
strategy  in  which  "real  life"  communication  situations  were  presented 
through  pictures  and  verbal  or  written  probes.  In  Ritti 's  (1978)  study, 
children  were  presented  story  situations  to  which  they  were  expected  to 
write  something  which  they  would  say  in  that  situation  and  to  indicate 
which  of  ten  passible  responses  provided  by  the  examiner  they  would  or 
would  not  make  in  such  a situation.  Responses  were  developed  using 
five  social  speech  functions  from  the  work  of  Soskin  and  John  (1963) 


elicit 


Fogel  (1976)  designed  pictorial  and  verbal  stimuli  to 

communication  behavior  (i.e.,  mother,  teacher  or  peer).  He  selected 
three  relevant  attributes  of  the  communication  situation  around  which 
the  stimuli  were  designed:  (a)  the  function  of  communication  (social 

or  emotional),  (b)  the  significant  other  within  the  situation  (mother, 

situation  (self  or  other).  For  example,  one  stimulus  item,  a picture 
of  a teacher  who  was  trying  to  explain  why  a child  could  not  have  a book 

Ricillo  (in  Larson,  8acklund,  Redmond  C Barbour,  1 978)  also 
used  an  interview  format  to  examine  children's  ability  to  use  seven 
functions  of  communication:  contactive,  conversative,  descriptive, 

series  of  preestablished  probes  were  presented  to  children  unaccompanied 

Lucas  (1980)  developed  the  8ehavioral  Inventory  of  Speech  Act 
Performance  (BISAP),  a criterion-referenced  tool,  to  evaluate  the  speech 
act  production  of  children,  ages  3 to  5.  BISAP  assesses  the  production 
of  eight  commonly  used  speech  acts  including  requests  for  objects, 
requests  for  action,  assertions,  denials,  statements  of  information, 
requests  for  information,  calling  or  summons,  and  rule  orders  In  a 
familiar  context  of  the  examiner's  design.  Lucas  (i960)  has  used  art 


depending  upon  the  background  experiences  of  the  children.  Throughout 
the  activity,  the  examiner  presents  a series  of  probes,  comments  and 
questions  to  elicit  the  desired  speech  acts.  For  example,  to  get  the 


S"“ 


le  components  may  be  among  those 


linguistic  aspects  of  content  ai 
different  with  regard  to  these 
use  of  language  does  not  serve 

It  is  apparent  that  a comprehensive  system  ft 
of  language  in  the  classroom  is  not  currently  available,  although  a 

system  should  reflect  sociol Inguistlc  trends  and  be  capable  of  identi- 
fying children's  mastery  of  a set  of  communication  strategies  appro- 
priate for  a wide  variety  of  academic  situations.  It  should  be  designed 
specifically  to  deal  with  the  special  features  of  communication  in  the 
classroom,  above  all  incorporating  some  means  of  differentiation  within 
the  large  class  of  cognitive  communication  strategies.  Because  a number 
of  theorists  have  described  the  "speech  act"  or  "communication  act"  as 

to  be  a logical  organizing  principle  for  tl 
Austin  (1962)  and  Searle  (1969)  note  that  o 

units  of  human  interactio 

purposes  as  they  occur  naturally  when  people  to 
(Wood,  1976). 


ommon,  recurring  routines 
t approach  examines  human 


In  the  present  investigation,  the  functional  Inventory  of 
Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  was  designed  to  identify  the  wide 
variety  of  language  used  and  strategies  reflective  of  the  young  child1 

framework  for  the  classification  of  the  cognitive  uses  of  language, 
developed  by  Tough  (1976,  1977)  served  as  the  basis  for  the  creation 
of  the  stimulus  items  on  FICCS.  In  Tough's  (1976)  system,  the  basic 


n called  "speech  acts"  or  in  this  instance  "thought 
acts"  are  subsumed  under  four  major  functions  of  communication: 
Reporting,  Logical  Reasoning,  Predicting  and  Projecting.  Using  a struc- 
',  children's  habitual  strategies  of  language  use  are 
n response  to  a series  of  pictures  which  illustrate  the 


lie! ted  ii 


t closely  simulates  t 

answers  account  for  approximately  ho  percent  of  the  exchanges  that  take 

ecologically  valid  indication  of  how  children  will  fare  when  confronted 
with  the  communication  demands  of  the  classroom. 
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retardation),  sensory  (hearing  impairment),  psychosocial  (autism)  and/or 
neurologic  (aphasia)  function  or  differences  with  respect  to  bilingual 
or  bicuitural  language  systems. 

To  avoid  the  possible  influence  of  certain  variables  which  might 

have  been  identified  as  Caucasian  and  middle-class.  Although  it  was 
possible  to  control  for  racial  differences,  it  was  not  possible  to 
control  for  the  influence  of  social  class  on  linguistic  and  communi- 
cative performance.  All  language- impaired  children  used  in  this  study 
came  from  families  of  lower-class  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  as  deter- 
mined by  Hoi  I ingshead's  (1957)  two-factor  index  of  social  position,  a 
measure  which  operationally  defines  social  position  in  terms  of  occupa- 
tion and  education  of  the  head  of  the  household.  The  social  class  index 
of  children  in  the  language-impaired  group  ranged  from  AA  to  69,  placing 
them  either  in  Class  V of  VI  or  Kol I ingshead 's  six-class  scale. 

Tables  3 and  A present  a descriptive  summary  of  pertinent  sub- 
ject characteristics  for  the  language-impaired  group. 


Lanquaqe-Norma I Groups 

Bolders  and  Hiller  (1976),  in  a study  of  semantic  relation 
language-normal  and  language- impaired  children,  demonstratt 
cacy  of  making  comparisons  under  both  matched  age  and  matched  u 
length  conditions.  Comparisons  by  matched  age  showed  how  the  language 
skill  of  an  impaired  speaker  parallels  that  of  a normal  peer,  whereas 
comparisons  by  matched  utterance  length  suggested  how  the  language  skill 
of  an  Impaired  speaker  approximates  that  of  a 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Language- 


SOCIOECONOMIC 


1 . 75  N 51 

2.  75  F 65 

3.  73  F 69 

4.  75  M 51 


89  4 88  2 4.583 

89  4 88  2 6.524 


89  6 72 


5.586 


99  5 69 


5.026 


S.  74  M 58 


99 


89-99 


5 92  6 5.235 


69-92  4.583- 

6.524 


93  81.8  5.390 


CMHS  * Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale 

ADS  « Age  Devi  a I on  Score 

BLST  - Bankson  Language  Screening  Test 


Length  of  Utterance 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Language- 
Impaired  (LI)  7-Year-Olds 


SOCIOECONOMIC 
INDEX  CLASS 


CMMS  - Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale 
BLST  » Bankson  Language  Screening  Test 


the  same  general  stage  of  linguistic  development.  Differences  in  lan- 
guage skill  observed  between  the  groups  matched  for  age  but  not  between 
those  matched  for  utterance  length  suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ference could  best  be  described  as  a general  developmental  delay  In 
language  acquisition.  Conversely,  differences  in  language  skill 
observed  between  the  groups  matched  for  age  as  well  as  those  matched 
for  utterance  length  suggest  that  the  obtained  differences  are  better 
characterized  as  deviant.  The  investigators  (Leonard  et  al . , 1976) 

of  delayed  versus  deviant  structural  development.  It  follows  that  a 
simitar  research  design  should  clarify  the  nature  of  an  impairment  fn 
the  selection  and  use  of  specific  communicative  strategies. 


lanquage-Mormal  Group  I (LH1).  The  first  language-normal  group 
included  ten  lower  5E5,  Caucasian  children,  five  at  each  of  two  age 
levels,  6 years  (plus  or  minus  3 months)  and  7 years  (plus  or  minus  3 
months).  All  subjects  were  selected  after  screening  46  lower  SES  ele- 
mentary school  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  In 

. At  the  time  of  testing,  all  subjects  had  been  enrolled, 
of  not  less  than  four  weeks,  In  a public  school  setting  and 
e currently  receiving  speech  and  language  therapy.  All  subjects 
were  judged  language-normal  on  the  basis  of  performance  on  the  Bankson 
Language  Screening  Test  (-70th  percentile)  (Bankson,  1977)  and  clinical 


ion.  Other  criteria  for  selection  included: 
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I-  Normal  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  performance  on  the 
Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale  (CMMS)  (Burgemeister,  Blum  6 Lorge, 

1972). 

2.  Native  speakers  of  English  from  monolingual  homes  as  deter- 


3.  Absence  of  gross  peripheral  defects  of  audition  or  visit 
is  determined  by  teacher  interview. 

6.  No  previous  history  of  speech,  language  and/or  hearing  i 
ems  as  determined  by  school  records  and  teacher  interview. 

Tables  5 and  6 present  a descriptive  summary  of  pertinent  st 
ect  characteristics  for  Language-Normal  Group  1. 


Language-Normal  Group  2 (LN2).  The  second  language-normal  group 
included  ten  lower  SES,  Caucasian  children  matched  on  the  basis  of 

guage  level  was  determined  by  calculating  the  mean  number  of  morphemes 
(adapted  from  Brown,  1973)  per  communication  unit  (Loban,  1963,  1976). 
Subjects  were  selected  after  screening  37  lower  SES  children  relative 
to  several  selection  criteria.  These  children  had  been  enrolled,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  four  weeks.  In  a preschool  setting  in  Avery  and 

enrolled  in  speech  and  language  therapy.  Subjects  were  judged  language- 
normal  on  the  basis  of  performance  on  the  Bankson  Language  Screening 
Test  (270th  percentile)  (Bankson,  1977)  and  clinical  observation.  Other 

Table  7 presents  a descriptive  summary  of  pertinent  subject 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Lower  Socio- 
economic Language-Normal  (LN1) 
6-Year-Olds 


58 

51 


93  « 131  74  5.550 

107  6 119  74  5.704 


44  IV  97  5 

58  IV  108  6 


93  7.826 

70  7-161 


58 


19 


5.490 


RANGE  69-75 


CHMS  - Columbia  Kental  Maturity  Scale 


BLST  * Bankson  Language  Screening 
MLU-M  - Mean  Length  of  Utterance 
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Table  6 

Subject  Characteristics  for  Lower  Socioeconomic 
Language-Normal  (LN1)  7-Year-Olds 


135  72 

135  81 

136  79 

136  86 

133  75 


89-108  133-136 


8.302 

9.176 

6.061 

8.625 

9J76 

7.873 


CMHS  B Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale 
AOS  = Age  Deviation  Score 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Language- No rma Is 
(LN2)  Hatched  for  Utterance  Length 


SOCIOECONOHIC 


CMMS  * Columbia  Hental  Maturity  Scale 
ADS  = Age  Deviation  Score 

MLU-M  - Hean  Length  of  Utterance 


general  ly 


Normal  Group  3 (LN3).  Because  of  the 
depressed  economic  level  in  the  semi-rural  area  in  which  the  study  was 

lower  socioeconomic  status.  These  subjects  represented  the  average 

as  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  approximately  70  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  included  in  this  study  were 
participants  in  the  subsidized  school  lunch  program  (Burlcston,  personal 
communication).  Eligibility  for  this  program  is  determined  by  family 
size  and  income  scales.  Children  From  families  whose  income  is  at  or 
below  the  levels  indicated  may  receive  free  milk  and  meals  or  meals  at 
a reduced  price.  Appendix  A contains  a reproduction  of  family  size  and 
income  scales  for  Avery  and  Wilkes  County  Schools. 

Since  many  investigators  (Brack  E Tucker,  1974;  Cazden,  1970; 
Schachter,  Kirschner,  Klips,  Friedricks  S Sanders,  1974;  Tough,  1976) 
have  noted  the  interrelatedness  of  language  and  culture,  a third 
Language-Normal  Group  (LN3)  was  included  In  the  study  to  examine  the 
influence  of  social  class  on  language  use.  Ten  Caucasian,  upper-middle 
SES,  language-normal  children,  five  at  each  of  two  age  levels,  6 years 
(plus  or  minus  3 months)  and  7 years  (plus  or  minus  3 months),  were 
selected  after  screening  20  upper-middle  SES  children  relative  to 
several  selection  criteria  used  for  the  establishment  of  INI  and  LN2. 

The  designation  of  upper-middle  SES  was  made  on  the  basis  of  Hollings- 
head's  (1957)  two-factor  index  of  social  position.  Assignment  to  this 
social  class  category  required  a Social  Index  which  ranged  from  II  to  27, 
in  Class  I or  1 1 of  Hoi  1 ingshead's  six-class  scale. 


placing  the  children 


9 present  a descriptive  summary  of  pertinent 


ject  characteristics  for  Language-Normal  Group  3 . 

Materials 

The  framework  for  the  classification  of  the  cognitive  uses  of 
language  developed  by  Tough  (1976)  1977)  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  the  stimulus  items  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive 
Communication  Strategies  (FICCS).  Table  2 presents  an  outline  of 
Tough's  (1976)  functional  classification  schema.  Operational  defini- 
tions and  examples  of  the  various  comnunication  strategies  can  be  found 

In  developing  an  inventory  of  the  cognitive  uses  of  language,  it 
is  necessary  to  Identify  the  kinds  of  meanings  that  the  child  is  able  to 
express  through  the  use  of  language.  Tough's  (1977)  functional  classi- 
fication of  language  use  permits  the  identification  of  a wide  variety  of 
language  uses  and  strategies  reflective  of  the  child's  growing  ability 
to  use  the  language  system  to  convey  meaning.  As  Tough  (1976)  notes: 

Language  provides  the  medium  through  which  thinking  can 
be  expressed  and,  . . . the  very  use  of  language  and  the 
continuous  experience  of  being  amongst  users  of  language, 
influences  not  only  the  way  in  which  the  child  will  use 
language  but  more  important,  the  way  in  which  he  will 
think,  and  the  kind  of  interpretation  he  will  make  of 
his  experiences,  (p.  76) 

Tough  (1976)  has  developed  two  sets  of  six  pictures  each.  Black 
Kitten  Gets  Lost  and  Dad  Forgets  His  Lunch,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
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Table  8 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Higher  Socioeconomic 
tanguage-Norma 1 (LN3)  6-Year-Olds 


SOCIOECONOMIC 


33 

34 

35 


75 

75 


71 


69-75 


92 

108 


CMMS  - Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale 
ADS  ■ Age  Deviation  Score 
BIST  ■ Bankson  Language  Screening  Test 
MLU-M  - Mean  length  of  Utterance 


Subject  Characteristics  for  Higher  Socioeconomic 
Language-Normal  (LN3)  7-Year-Olds 


HONTHS 


36 


37 

38 
49 


84 


82 

91 


6.924- 

9.083 


7.890 


CMMS  ■ Columbia  Hental  Maturity  Scale 
ADS  - Age  Deviation  Score 
BIST  * Bankson  Language  Screening  Test 
HLU-H  “ Mean  Length  of  Utterance 
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were  employed  for  the  elicitation  of  language  uses  in  this  study  so  th< 
the  data  obtained  would  be  of  the  same  denomination,  and  thus,  easily 
usable,  by  other  investigators  embracing  Tough's  (1976)  system  (see 
Figure  2).  The  Black  Kitten  Gets  Lost  pictures  were  chosen  for  this 


study  because  of  the  sufficiently  detailed 
and  the  familiarity  of  its  content  for  your 
The  pictures  which  illustrate  the  s 

contains  sufficient  detail  involving  actior 
children  with  the  wide  basis  they  m 
their  thinking.  The  strong  storylir 
evidence  for  making  interpretations 


rryline  of  the  Black  Kitten 

ictions  and  incidents  to  provide 
I to  demonstrate  the  Full  range  of 
depicted  in  each  offers  children 


to  the  next.  Although  the  problems  associated  with  collecting  a repre- 
sentative sample  of  language  use  from  static  pictorial  representations 
is  recognized,  it  was  nonetheless  the  task  of  choice  in  this  study  for 
a nimrber  of  reasons.  First,  in  the  elicitation  of  oral  language 
samples,  pictures  are  the  stimuli  most  frequently  employed  (Barrie- 
Blackley,  Husselwhite  £ Roglster,  1978).  Second,  looking  at  pictures 
and  books  is  a common  pre-  and  elementary-school  activity  which  children 
seem  to  enjoy  (Tough,  1976).  Third,  the  use  of  a standard  set  of 
stimulus  pictures  insures  the  comparability  of  responses  within  a single 
subject  and  across  subject  populations.  And,  finally,  picture  descrip- 
tion is  a task  easily  adaptable  to  a variety  of  sampling  settings. 

A series  of  eight  question  pairs,  designed  to  elicit  a wide 
variety  of  cognitive  communication  strategies,  was  developed  to  accom- 
pany each  picture.  A complete  list  of  these  questions  is  Included  in 
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Appendix  C.  A similar  set  of  questions  also  was  developed  to  accompany 
the  first  picture  in  the  story  sequence  Pad  forgets  His  Lunch  for  the 
purpose  of  modeling  and  practice  in  the  elicitation  protocol.  A list 
of  these  questions  is  also  included  in  Appendix  C.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions used  with  each  picture  were  selected  from  those  suggested  by 
Tough  (I J76). 

Tough  (1976)  subscribes  to  Piaget's  (1923)  "clinical  method"  of 
interviewing  children  in  which  the  interviewer  poses  a question,  then 
induces  the  child  to  talk  more  spontaneously  by  following  rather  than 
leading  the  discussion.  Since  Piaget  (1993)  and  Tough  (1976)  are  most 
interested  in  the  child's  underlying  thought  and  logic,  oral  language 
serves  as  a window  into  the  child's  cognitive  processes  (Barrie-Blackley 
et  a!.,  1979).  Although  the  interest  of  this  study  Is  similar,  the 

to  frame  questions  in  response  to  the  child's  "lead"  and  thus,  no  two 
children  necessarily  receive  the  same  questions  or  the  same  experimental 
treatment.  Although  the  clinical  value  of  such  a strategy  is  without 
question.  It  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  analysis  by  the  statistical 
procedures  necessary  for  testing  the  research  hypotheses  In  this  study. 
Therefore,  a standard  set  of  questions  to  be  presented  in  a structured 

Labov  (1970)  has  criticized  all  adult  efforts  to  elicit  repre- 
alternative which  he  provides,  though  Ingenious,  was  not  acceptable  for 
this  study.  Labov  (1970)  asked  a group  of  children  to  take  care  of  his 
pet  rabbit  fora  few  minutes  while  he  left  the  room,  and  to  talk  to  it  so 
that  it  would  remain  calm  and  unafraid.  While  he  was  gone,  he  left  the 


(1970)  observations  emphasize  the  important  influence  of  certain  situ- 
ational parameters  on  children's  conversation  and  underscore  the  neces- 
sity for  collecting  language  samples  in  a variety  of  contexts  if  truly 

The  question-answer  format  was  selected  as  the  sampling  strategy 
in  this  study  for  two  reasons.  Question-answer  exchanges  between 
teacher  and  child  account  for  40  percent  of  all  communication  in  the 
classroom,  while  child  initiations  account  for  less  than  10  percent 
(Dunkln  s Biddle,  1974).  Although  other  sampling  conditions  might 
produce  language  which  Is  structurally  and  conceptually  more  complex, 
they  would  not  represent  the  type  of  classroom  situation  to  which  the 
child  must  adjust  to  achieve  academic  success.  Secondly,  the  Imposition 
of  structure  upon  the  sampling  strategy  permits  determination  of  quali- 
tative differences  between  any  single  child's  responses  and  those  of 
his  peers  or  between  normal  and  impaired  language  users. 


Procedures 


Collection  of  the  Language  Sample 

A language  sample  was  obtained  from  each  subject  following  the 
protocol  in  Appendix  C.  Collection  of  the  samples  occurred  at  the 
subject's  school  In  a quiet  room  normally  used  for  speech  and  language 
evaluations.  During  the  sampling  procedures,  only  the  clinician  and 

The  language  samples  were  recorded  using  a Panasonic,  model 
RQ-320  S,  portable  tape  recorder  with  a Lafayette,  model  ML-1 , 


" !!  Mm:  "“s  m-mss  r” 


boy  i 5 shouting? 


b.  Does  Dad  hear  the  boy?  Why  do/don't  you  think 
Set  6;  a.  What  do  you  think  the  children  will  do  now? 


To  insure  consistency  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  language 
sample,  a series  of  eight  "questions"  were  presented  to  each  subject 
each  of  six  test  pictures.  Pictures  are  included  in  Appendix  D. 
Prompts  were  offered  for  the  same  instances  of  unacceptable  response 

productivity.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  set  of  eight  "questions,"  a 
statement  which  summarized  the  central  meaning  displayed  in  each  pic- 

questions.  The  "questions"  are  Included  in  Appendix  C. 

Transcription  and  Segmentation 

All  language  samples  were  orthographically  transcribed  by  the 
same  clinician,  within  a week  of  the  recording  date.  Loban's  (1 963, 
1976)  segmentation  protocol  was  used  to  identify  all  analyzable  lan- 


subjects,  linguistic 


Analysis  of  the  Language  Sample 

Based  on  the  developmental  let 

slon  and  refinement  (Hannah,  1 97** ; Mel 
to  analyze  the  language  samples.  Some 
dren's  advanced  linguistic 

plexity  and  language  use.  To  quantify  these  five  areas,  37  measure 


Meet  the  linguistic  and 
IcLean,  1978),  were  selected 


variations  In  verbal  o 


s evaluated  qi 
e number  of  units  produced 
[mull  in  the  sampling  proto- 


tion  unit  may  be  defined  semantically  and  structurally.  According  to 
Loban  (1976),  Watts  (1968)  first  described  the  communication  unit  in 
semantic  terms  as  "...  a group  of  words  which  cannot  be  further 
divided  without  the  loss  of  their  essential  meaning"  (p.  9).  Because 
this  definition  proved  to  be  insufficiently  objective  for  reliable 
application,  Loban  (1963,  1976)  redefined  the  communication  unit  in 
structural  terms  as  an  ".  . . Independent  clause  with  all  of  its 

description;  however,  because  of  the  reciprocal  nature  of  spoken 
language,  Loban  (1963,  1976)  expanded  the  definition  to  include  two 


??  ??»??  = =.=  !• 


ocher  structural  categories:  (a)  answers  to  questions  which  lack  only 

the  repetition  of  the  question  elements  to  satisfy  the  criterion  of 
independent  predication;  and  (b)  answers  of  "yes"  and  "no"  given  in 
response  to  yes/no  questions. 


unit  was  defined  either  as  an  answer  to  a question  or  as  a grammatically 
independent  predication,  together  with  any  related  subordinate  clauses, 
which  could  not  be  further  divided  without  the  loss  of  essential 
meaning.  These  units  were  segmented  and  tallied  following  the  protocol 
presented  In  Appendix  E. 

2.  Total  Number  of  Words  (TNW) . The  standards  adapted  from 
McCarthy  (1930)  and  refined  by  Davis  (1937)  were  used  to  determine  how 


x stimulus  pictures  was  calculated  and  recorded.  For  a 
account  of  these  standards,  see  Appendix  F. 

. Total  Number  of  Morphemes  (TNM) . Rules  for  counting  mor- 


y Brown  (1973). 


s presented  In  Appendix 


Syntactic  completene; 


A.  Percentage  of  Complete  Communication  Units  (SCUc) . The 
emerging  use  of  complete  communication  units  by  young  children  (Lee, 
I97A;  Trantham  6 Pedersen,  1976)  is  charted  by  this  measure.  Barrie- 
Blackley,  Musselwhite  and  Register  (1978)  suggested  that  the  percentage 


.f  complete  communication  units  "may  bi 
ormai  language  of  children  5 years  of 


3 stable  characteristic  o 


developmental  characteristic  for  younger  children"  (p,  |!|).  others 
(Leonard,  1972;  Shotick  6 Blue,  1971)  have  noted  that  language-normal 
speakers  produce  significantly  more  complete  communication  units  than 


element.  The  formula  employed 


gation,  utterance  completeness  was 

the  percentage  of  complete 


Syntactic  length.  These  measures  evaluated  the  average  and 

5-  Mean  length  of  Communication  Units  in  Words  (HLU-W) ■ 
McCarthy  (1930)  originally  described  average  sentence  length  as  "the 
simplest  and  most  objective  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  children 
combine  words  at  the  various  ages"  (p.  50).  More  recently,  she  has 
stated  that  no  measure  "seems  to  have  superseded  the  mean  length  of 
sentence  for  a reliable,  easily  determined,  objective,  quantitative, 
and  easily  understood  measure  of  linguistic  maturity"  (McCarthy,  1954, 
pp.  550-551).  Sharf  (1972)  found  this  measure  correlated  highly  with 
other  measures  of  language  development.  The  formula  for  calculating 
mean  length  of  communication  units  in  words  was 


\ length  of  Communication  Units  in  Morphemes  (MLU-H) ■ 
(8arrie-Blackley,  Didow  6 Faurest,  1974;  Brown,  1973; 


sure"  (p.  10). 
s operational  ly 
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Tyack  t Gottsleben,  1974)  have  used  mean  length  of  utterance  in  mor- 
phemes as  a measure  of  utterance  length.  Barrie-Blackley  et  al.  (1978) 
indicated  that  MLU-M  "emphasizes  linguistic  complexity  more  than  does 
HLU  in  words,  presumably  making  it  a 

In  the  present  study,  general  language  1 1 
defined  as  the  mean  number  of  morphemes  (8rown,  1973)  p* 
unit  (Loban,  1983,  1976).  This  measure  was  selected  as 

developmental  changes  at  least  up  to  7 years  of  age,  and  in  some  tasks, 
apparently  beyond  age  7 (Barrie-Blackley  et  al.,  1978).  Although  Brown 
(1973)  claimed  that  developmental  level  is  not  reflected  by  increasing 
average  utterance  length  past  an  MLU-M  of  about  4.0,  other  investigators 
(Loban,  1976;  Musselwhite,  1975;  O'Donnell,  1967)  demonstrated  devel- 
opmental increments  in  MLU-M  in  young  school-aged  children.  Musselwhite 
(1975)  found  that  MLU-M  discriminated  between  children  in  kindergarten 
and  those  in  second  grade.  Loban  (1976)  found  a relatively  steady 
increase  in  mean  number  of  morphemes  per  communication  unit  for  the 
same  subjects  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  He  concluded 
that  "from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  a simple,  straightforward  method 
to  measure  the  degree  of  fluency  with  language,  the  average  number  of 
words  per  communication  unit  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  device" 
(Loban,  1976,  p.  26). 

In  a similar  analysis,  O'Donnell,  Griffin  and  Norris  (1967)  used 
the  T-unit,  an  equivalent  measure  to  the  communication  unit,  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  mean  length  measures.  They  found  increments  In 
T-unit  length  of  varying  magnitude  from  grade  to  grade,  and  concluded 
that  mean  length  of  utterance  "Is  a sensitive  measure  of  development 
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coward  maturity  in  children^  language  production"  (O'Donnell  et  al . , 
1967,  p.  tt). 

The  formula  for  the  mean  number  of  morphemes  per  communication 


7.  Mean  Length  of  the  Five  Longest  Utterances  (MLU5-M) . 
(1937)  first  suggested  that  the  mean  length  of  the  five  longest  ut 

best  performance  a subject  can  produce  in  a given  situation.  This 
measure  was  calculated  by  totaling  the  number  of  words  in  the  five 
longest  communication  units  and  dividing  by  five. 


Syntactic  complexity.  This  measure  evaluates  the  level  of 
grammatical  sophistication  which  the  child's  utterances  represent  and 
categorizes  them  according  to  structural  type. 

8.  Developmental  Sentence  Score  (OSS).  The  DSS  provides  a 
quantitative  index  of  the  expressive  use  of  selected  syntactic  struc- 
tures in  spontaneous  speech,  including  indefinite  pronouns  and  noun 
modifiers,  personal  pronouns,  main  verbs,  secondary  verbs,  negatives, 
conjunctions,  interrogative  reversals  and  wh-questions. 

The  last  50  complete,  different,  consecutive,  intelligible, 
nonechoiailc  sentences  in  each  sample  were  used  for  this  analysis. 
Utterances  In  this  part  of  the  sample  were  segmented  using  Lee's  ( 1 974) 
rules  for  separating  sentences,  which  differ  from  Loban's  (1976)  with 
regard  to  coordinated  sentences.  A sentence  was  judged  complete  and 
included  in  this  analysis  if  It  consisted  of  a noun  and  a verb  in 
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not  contain  50  complete,  analyzable  sentences.  The  number  of  analyzable 

taining  any  of  the  eight  specified  grammatical  structures  received  a 
weighted  score  from  I to  8 for  each  structure  produced  appropriately, 

respects.  Individual  sentence  scores  for  the  sample  were  totaled  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  analyzable  sentences  in  the  sample  to  arrive 
at  the  mean  score  per  sentence  or  the  Developmental  Sentence  Score 
(OSS). 


2b  cognitive  communication  strategies  defined  within  Tough's  (1976) 

9“37  correspond  to  the  2b  individual  cognitive  communication  strat- 
egies, the  four  superordinate  uses  of  language — Reporting,  Logical 


Projecting — a 


overall  functional 
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Session  3 
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6.  Test  of  Auditory  Comprehension  of  language 

7.  Test  of  Language  Development 


Session  <1 

8.  Test  of  Basic  Experiences 


Selection  Heasures 


Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale  (CMMS).  The  CMMS  (Burgemeister, 
Blum  S Lorge,  1972)  is  an  individually  administered  test  of  general 

lively  short,  easily  administered  and  scored  measure  of  general 


The  CMMS  consists  of  92  pictorial  and  figura 
Items  arranged  In  a series  of  eight  overlapping  seal 


classification 


five  drawings  to  which  the  subject  responds  by  pointing  to  the  drawing 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  others.  This  use  of  the  classification  item 


response,  makes  the  CMMS  especially  appropriate  for  administration  with 
a wide  variety  of  developmental ly  delayed  children. 


The  CMMS  was  administered  according  to  the  standard  testing 
protocol.  Raw  scores  (total  number  of  correct  responses)  were  converted 
to  age  deviation  scores  (ADS)  and  stanines  for  purposes  of  individual 


group  comparisons. 


considered  for  participation 
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e present  study, 
e fourth,  f! fth  o 


E (ADS  - 89  to  110). 


Bankson  Language  Screening  Test  (BIST).  The  BLST  (Bankson, 

1977)  was  developed  to  fulfill  three  primary  functions:  (a)  to  identify 

specific  areas  of  language  deficit  requiring  further  evaluation;  and 
(c)  to  provide  a basis  for  case  selection. 

The  BIST  consists  of  a battery  of  17  nine-item  subtests  orga- 

rules,  syntactic  rules,  visual  perception  and  auditory  perception.  The 
inclusion  of  these  general  categories  on  the  BLST  was  predicated  upon  a 

and  remediate  in  young  children.  The  test  is  designed  to  evaluate  lan- 
guage production,  since  it  is  through  this  mode  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  impairment  is  generally  recognized. 

The  test  yields  a raw  score  (total  number  of  correct  responses) 
which  may  be  converted  to  a percentile  rank.  Children  whose  raw  score 
placed  them  at  or  below  the  17th  percentile  on  this  instrument  were 
considered  language- impai red  and  included  in  this  study  if  they  met 
all  other  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  language- impai red  group. 

were  considered  language-normal  and  included  in  this  study  if  they  met 


Carrow  Elicited  Language  Inventory  (CEL  I ) . The  CELI  (Carrow, 
1974)  measures  productive  control  of  graneiar  through  elicited  imitation 


of  a wide  variety  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntactic  constructions. 

pling  by  allowing  an  analysis  of  forms  and  structures  which  the  child 

spontaneous  sample.  The  CELI  is  a diagnostic  tool  which  may  be  used 
to  (a)  identify  children  with  language  problems;  (b)  determine  which 

performance;  and  (c)  quantify  language  status  by  assignment  of  a numei 
ical  error  score. 

The  inventory  consists  of  52  stimuli 
and  one  phrase  which  range  in  length  from  twi 

The  stimulus  items  were  read  by  the  examiner  and  repeated  by 
the  subject.  The  subject's  imitations  were  recorded  on  audio-tape 
using  a Panasonic,  mode)  RQ-320  S,  portable  tape  recorder  with  a 
Lafayette,  model  HL-I,  omnidirectional  lava) ier  microphone.  A total 
error  score  was  computed  for  purposes  of  individual  and  group  compar 


rds.  The  stimuli 


(Carrow,  1973)  was  designed  to  evaluate  auditory  comprehension  of  a 
variety  of  language  forms  and  structures.  The  objectives  of  the  instru- 

hension  based  on  test  performance;  and  (b)  to  identify  specific  areas 

The  TACL  consists  of  101  items  grouped  according  to  grammatical 


category: 


Subtests 


2.  Oral  Vocabulary.  On  this  expressive  subtest,  the  ability  to 
define  common  words  Is  evaluated. 

3.  Graromatic  Understanding.  This  receptive  subtest  measures  the 
ability  to  comprehend  morphological  markers  and  syntactic 


Sentence  Imitation. 

s evaluated  01 


ib  ability  to  repeat  acceptable  English 
n this  expressive  subtest. 

t examines  both  receptive 
and  expressive  skills  by  requiring  the  subject  to  supply  the 

6.  Word  Discrimination.  ThTs  receptive  subtest  measur 
ability  to  differentiate  between  orally  presented  w 
that  are  either  the  same  or  minimally  different. 

to  produce  relatively  difficult  s> 


For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  only  the  five  principal 
subtests  were  administered  to  each  subject.  The  standardized  procedures 
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if  Basic  Exper 


s (TOBE).  The  TOBE  (Moss,  1972)  is  a 

grade.  The  tests  provide  an  indication  of  "how  well  a child's  experi- 
ences have  prepared  him  for  his  introduction  to  many  of  the  scholastic 
activities  that  he  will  encounter"  (Moss,  1972,  p.  6). 

levels — Mathematics,  Language,  Science  and  Social  Studies — and  one  com- 
posite test  of  General  Concepts  which  includes  items  from  the  other 
four.  Level  K is  designed  for  children  in  preschool  or  kindergarten 
and  Level  L is  designed  for  children  in  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 
Each  subtest  consists  of  28  items  which  seem  to  have  been 


criteria.  The  TOBE  Mathematics  Test  measures  the  mastery  of  fundamental 


comprehension  skills  in  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  verb  tenses, 
sound-symbol  relationships  and  letter  recognition.  It  also  includes 
items  pertaining  to  listening  skills  and  perception  of  symbols  as  the 


how  wel  1 


af  meaning.  The  TOBE  Science  Test  is  designed  to  measure  the 
early  experiences  with  animals,  humans,  plants,  machinery, 
id  other  phenomena.  The  TOBE  Social  Studies  Test  evaluates 
s child  recognizes  and  understands  concepts  pertaining  to 
>ups,  social  roles,  social  customs,  rules  of  safety  and  human 
The  General  Concepts  Test  is  composed  of  i tens  from  each  of 


CHAPTER  A 

Group  Comparisons 
Language- I mpa i red  Children 

Since  Hypotheses  1 and  2 relate  to  the  Issue  of  whether 
language-normal  and  language-impaired  children  perform  similarly  on 


language-normal  control  groups 
ical  age  and  LN2  matched  for  u 


1.6  and  2.1  to  2.6,  the  perfor- 
-impalred  group  (LI)  and  each  of  the  two 
matched  on  the  basis  of  chronolog- 
terance  length,  was  compared.  The  score 


examples  of  a communi- 


cation strategy  occurred  out  of  a possible  six  observation  Intervals 
per  child.  Interval  scores  were  computed  for  each  of  the  2A  individual 
cotnaunlcation  strategies  defined  by  Tough's  (1976)  system,  as  well  as 
for  the  superordinate  categories  of  language  use — Reporting,  Logical 
Reasoning,  Predicting,  and  Projecting — and  the  overall  functional  lan- 
guage score.  Tables  II,  12,  and  13  show  raw  performance  data  for  the 
four  major  categories  of  language  use  and  the  overall  functional  lan- 


guage score  on  FICCS  achieved  by  the  LI,  LN1,  and  LN2  groups.  The  data 
were  submitted  to  a one-way  analysis  of  variance  (AHOVA)  to  determine 
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Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of 
Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FI CCS) 
Achieved  by  the  Language- I mpai red  Group 


MEDIAN 


REPORTING 


30 

25 

15 


32  11 

27  8 


PROJECTING 


15.8 

16.5 


OVERALL 


85 

£4 

59 


££ 


67.9 

65.0 
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Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive 

the  Language- Norma  I (LNI)  Group 
Hatched  for  Chronological  Age 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


31 

31 


27 

36 

30 


PROJECTING 


19 


18 


18 


OVERALL 

71 

73 

90 


73 

89 

7<i 


RANGE  16-41  7-22  11-28  14-22  64-104 
mean  28.9  13.9  16.7  18.5  78.0 
MEOIAN  30.5  14.0  16.0  18.5  73.5 


Table  13 


Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive 
Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  the 
Language-Normal  (LN2)  Group  Hatched 
for  Utterance  Length 


FICCS 

LOGICAL 

SUBJECT  REPORTING  REASONING  PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


60 
56 
4 8 
67 

n 


63 

58 

51 


RANGE  13-33  2-16  9-17  9-17  41-74 
MEAN  25.5  8.6  11.7  13-3  59.1 
MEDIAN  25.5  7-5  11.5  14.5  59.0 


whether  differences  in  language  use  existed  among  the  groups.  According 
to  the  data  in  Table  14,  the  results  of  this  test  were  statistically 
significant  (_F  ■ 6.108,  df_  - 2/27,  j>  ■ .007):  therefore,  planned  ortho- 
gonal comparisons  were  performed  to  examine  the  overall  language  use  of 
the  language-jmpai  red  (LI)  group  In  relation  to  each  of  the  two 
language-normal  control  groups,  LNI,  matched  for  chronological  age, 
and  LN2,  matched  for  utterance  length.  The  comparison  between  LI  and 
LNI  yielded  statistically  significant  results  using  a one-tailed  test 

significant  (_t  - 1.627,  £.  > .05,  two-tailed  test).  A one-tailed  test 
was  used  for  comparing  LI  to  LNI,  since  previous  and  current  research 
indicate  that  language- impaired  children  perform  more  poorly  than  their 
language-normal  colleagues  on  all  measures  of  linguistic  performance. 

In  contrast,  a two-tailed  test  was  used  to  examine  the  differences 

Although  the  LI  and  LNI  groups  performed  as  expected,  with  LNI 
achieving  superior  overall  scores  on  FICCS,  LI  and  LN2  did  not.  The 
LI  group  achieved  higher  overall  scores  on  FICCS  than  did  their  younger, 
normal  counterparts  matched  for  utterance  length.  The  findings  of  this 
analysis,  then,  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  Ho  1.1  and  acceptance  of 

A comparison  of  the  ability  to  use  language  for  the  purposes 
of  Reporting,  Logical  Reasoning,  Predicting  and  Projecting  was  also 
performed  for  LI,  LNI,  and  LN2  using  a one-way  ANOVA.  The  summary  data 
in  Tables  15  through  18  show  statistically  significant  differences  among 
the  groups  for  Logical  Reasoning  (F  ■ 7.427,  df  * 2/27,  j>  - .003), 


Score  on  Che  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communi- 
cation Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  the 
LI,  LNI , and  LN2  Groups 


SOURCE  df  SS.  MS  £ £ 

Between  Groups  2 1788.868  894.434  6.108  .007 

Within  Groups  27  3953.798  166.437 

Total  29  5742.664 


LNI  ° Language-Normals  matched  for  chronological  age 
LN2  » Language-Normals  matched  for  utterance  length 
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Table  15 

Summary  of  One-Way  ANOVA  for  the  Logical  Reasoning  Subscore  on  the 
Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Conmunication  Strategies 
(FICCS)  Achieved  by  the  Li,  LNI,  and  LN2  Groups 


Between  Groups  2 177.267  88.633  7.427  .003 

Within  Groups  27  322.200  11.933 

Total  29  499.466 


LN2  ■ Language-Normals  ma- 


Summary  of  One-Way  ANOVA  for  the  Predicting  Subscore  on  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS) 
Achieved  by  the  II,  LNl,  and  LN2  Groups 


SOURCE  df_  SS  HS  LB. 

Between  Groups  2 130.399  65.200  6.241  .025 

Total  29  565.499 


LI  ■ Language- Impaired 


LNl  " Language-Normals  matched  for  chronological  age 
LN2  ■ Language-Normals  matched  for  utterance  length 
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Table  17 

Stannary  of  One-Way  AM OVA  for  the  Projecting  Subscore  on  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS) 
Achieved  by  the  LI,  LNl,  and  LN2  Groups 


Between  Groups  2 135,267  67,633  7*357  .003 

Within  Groups  27  268.200  5.153 

Total  25  383.667 


LNl  * Language-Normals  matched  for  chronological  age 
LN2  “ Language-Normals  matched  for  utterance  length 
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Summary  of  One-Way  ANOVA  for  the  Reporting  Subscore  on  the  Functional 
inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategics  (FICCS) 


1366.298 
1629 . h9h 


.543 


chronological  age 
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Predicting  (F  - *.2*1,  df  - 2/27,  £-  .025)  and  Projecting  (F  - 7-357. 
df  ■ 2/27,  £ a .003),  but  no  significant  differences  for  Reporting 
(£  ■ 0.624,  d£  ■ 2/27,  £*  -543).  To  evaluate  the  significant  findings, 
planned  orthogonal  comparisons  were  performed  between  LI  and  LNl , and 
LI  and  LN2  for  the  Logical  Reasoning,  Predicting  and  Projecting  sub- 
scores. Results  of  these  comparisons  revealed  significant  differences 
between  LI  and  LNl  in  the  use  of  Logical  Reasoning  U - 3.236,  £<  .005, 
one-tailed  test)  and  Projecting  ( t_  ■ -1.991,  £<  .05.  one-tailed  test) 
strategies  and  no  significant  differences  between  LI  and  LN2  for  any 

icantly  fewer  of  these  strategies  than  did  LNl.  In  view  of  these 
findings,  subhypotheses  1.3  and 
eses  1.2,  1.4  and  2.2  through  2.5  were  r< 

Further  analysis  was  performed  t< 
significant  differences  in  the  use  of  thi 
strategies  on  FICCS  between  LI  and  LNl  and  LI  and  LN2.  Data  were  sub- 
jected to  a two-tailed  Mann-Whitney  U-test,  the  results  of  which, 

in  Tables  19  and  20.  As  shown,  only  four  communication  strategies, 
one  from  each  major  language  use  category,  achieved  a significant 
statistical  difference  between  the  LI  and  LNl  groups.  These  included 
strategy  7,  Extracting  or  Recognizing  Central  Meaning  (U_ » 10.5,  £ ■ 
.002);  strategy  13,  Reflecting  on  Events  and  Drawing  Conclusions 
(U  ■ 15.0,  £■  .004);  strategy  18,  Anticipating  Problems  and  Possible 
Solutions  (2*  25.0,  £-  .013);  and  strategy  22,  Projecting  into  the 
Feelings  of  Others  (U_  * 19.5,  £ = .018).  In  each  case,  the  LNl  group 


4 individual 
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(continued) 


LANGUAGE-  LANGUAGE- 

COMMUNICATION  IMPAIRED  NORMAL 

STRATEGIES  (N  - 10)  (N  - 10) 


23.  Projecting  ii 

2 If.  Projecting  i 


at  or  beyond  the  .05 
at  or  beyond  the  .01 


7.45 

10.45 

9-75 


11.90  35.0  .284 

13.55  19.5  .018* 

10.55  49.5  .969 

11.25  42,5  .552 


*Signif leant 
ft*Signif leant 


Table  20  (continued) 


(N  - 10)  (N  = 10) 


23-  Projecting  ii 
2b.  Projecting  ii 


*Signiflcant  a' 
**Signi f leant  a 


r beyond  tl 
r beyond  tl 
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used  significantly  more  of  these  strategies  during  the  language  sample 


A similar  analysis  was  performed  on  the  data  generated  by  the  LI 

The  mean  score  ranks  and  U-tests,  corrected  for  ties,  are  shown  In 
Table  20.  Results  of  the  analysis  revealed  a statistical  significance 
between  the  two  groups  for  strategy  8,  Reflecting  on  the  Meaning  of 
Experiences  (II  » 25.0,  £ = .05);  strategy  19,  Anticipating  and  Recog- 
nizing Alternative  Courses  of  Action  (U_  ■ 14.5,  £«  .0002;  strategy  20, 
Predicting  the  Consequences  of  Actions  or  Events  (U_ - 28.0,  £ * .056); 
strategy  23,  Projecting  into  the.  Reactions  of  Others  {£  = 12.0,  £» 
.004);  and  strategy  24,  Projecting  into  Situations  Never  Experienced 
(U  ■ 22.5,  £ “ .022).  On  each  of  the  two  Predicting  strategies  (19, 

20),  the  two  Projecting  strategies  (23,  24),  and  the  Reporting  strategy 
(8),  the  LI  group  used  significantly  more  examples  than  did  the  LN2 

To  test  subhypotheses  1.7  to  1.16  and  2.7  to  2.16,  the  data  were 
regrouped  into  lower-level  and  higher-level  cognitive  communication 
strategies.  For  the  Reporting  and  Projecting  uses,  the  number  of  strat- 

the  first  quartilewere  designated  lower-level  strategies,  and  those 
which  appeared  in  the  fourth  quartlie  were  designated  higher-level 
strategies.  For  the  Logical  Reasoning  and  Predicting  uses,  the  number 
of  strategies  in  each  set  was  divided  by  three  and  those  strategies 
below  the  33rd  centilewere  labeled  lower-level  strategies;  those 
above  the  67th  centlle  were  labeled  higher-level  strategies.  An 
overall  score  for  lower-level  strategies  (LoFICCS)  was  confuted  by 


summing  the  interval  scores  achieved  on  all  strategies  designated  lower- 
level,  and  an  overall  score  for  higher-level  strategies  (H1FICCS)  was 
computed  by  summing  the  interval  scores  achieved  on  all  strategies 
designated  higher-level.  Tables  21-26  show  the  interval  scores  for 
lower-  and  higher-level  strategies  on  FICCS  achieved  by  the  LI,  LN1 
and  LN2  groups.  These  data  were  also  subjected  to  a Mann-Whitney  U-test 
to  make  a between-subjects  comparison.  Results  of  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Tables  27  and  28,  and  reveal  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  groups  for  lower-level  strategies.  8oth  LI  and  LN1 , 
and  LI  and  LN2  used  comparable  numbers  of  lower- level  strategies  during 

2.7  to  2.1)  were  not  rejected.  In  contrast,  differences  of  statistical 
significance  were  obtained  between  LI  and  LN) , and  LT  and  LN2  for  the 
use  of  higher-level  strategies.  As  shown  in  Table  23,  LI  and  INI  per- 
formed In  a significantly  different  manner  on  HIFICCS  overall  (U  - 2b. 5, 
£■  .053),  HI  Reporting  (U_  ■ 2b. 5,  £■  .052),  and  Hi  Logical  Reasoning 
(U.-  12.0,  £ - .003).  In  each  category,  LNI  used  significantly  more 
higher-level  strategies  than  did  their  language- impaired  peers.  Simi- 
larly.  Table  2b  shows  a significant  difference  in  performance  between 
LI  and  LN2  on  HiFICCS  overal I (0  = 21.0,  £-  .027),  Hi  Predicting 
(IJ  ■ 9.5,  £ * .001),  and  Hi  Projecting  (£  ■ 22.5,  £“  .022).  Inter- 
estingly, the  language- Impaired  group  used  more  higher-level  strategies 
overall,  and  In  particular.  Predicting  and  Projecting  strategies.  These 
findings  resulted  In  the  rejection  of  subhypotheses  1.12-1. lb,  2.12, 

2.15  and  2.16,  and  the  acceptance  of  1.15,  1.16,  2.13  and  2.1b. 

In  a post  hoc  analysis,  a series  of  ANOVAs  for  repeated  measures 
was  performed  to  determine  if  significant  differences  existed  between 


Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
f Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (F I CCS)  Achieved 
by  the  Language-Impaired  (LI)  Group 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


19 

16 


8 

18 

15 


13 


LOWER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 

REASONING  PREDICTING  PROJECTING 


13 


17 


OVERALL 


36 


34 


29 

21 


1A6 


Interval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  strategies  (FICCS) 
Achieved  by  the  Language- I mpai red  (LI)  Group 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
LOGICAL 

REASONING  PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


terval  Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategi 

of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies (FICCS)  Achieved  „ 
Language-Normal  (LNi)  Group  Hatched  for  Chronological 


Functional  Inventory 


CTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 
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SUBJECT  REPORTING 


PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


Interval  Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  the 
Language-Normal  (LN2)  Group  Hatched  for  Utterance  length 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


16 


27  16 

28  10 


29  22 


REASONING 


PROJECTING  OVERALL 


26 

37 

33 

3* 

34 


0-9  16-37 


4.1  26.1 

4.5  26.0 


Table  26 


Interval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strstegles  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  the 
Language-Normal  (LN2)  Group  Matched  for  Utterance  Length 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
REASONING  PREDICTING 


PROJECTING 


OVERALL 


25 


28  2 

29  0 

30  0 
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Table  27 

A Comparison  of  Lower-  and  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FI CCS)  Used  by 
Language-Impaired  (LI)  and  Language-Normal  (LN1) 

Groups  Hatched  for  Chronological  Age 


HI/LO  STRATEGIES 


LANGUAGE- 
IMPAIRED 
(N  - 10) 


LOFICCS  OVERALL  10.85 

L0  REPORTING  9.50 

L0  LOGICAL 

REASONING  11.75 

LO  PREDICTING  10.00 

LO  PROJECTING  11.90 

HIFICCS  OVERALL  13.05 

HI  REPORTING  13.05 

REASONING  14.30 

HI  PREDICTING  11.20 

HI  PROJECTING  11.25 


10.15  46.5  .790 

11.50  40.0  .448 

9.25  37.5  .317 

11.00  45.0  .702 

9.10  36.0  .284 

7-95  24.5  .053* 

7.95  24.5  .052* 

6.70  12.0  .003** 

9.80  43.0  .588 

9.75  42.5  .552 


**Significant  at  or  beyond  .01. 


ri  ™ 
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the  use  of  lower-  and  higher-level  strategies  by  subject  groups  U,  LNI, 
and  LN2.  Overall  differences  as  well  as  differences  within  the  major 
use  categories  of  Reporting,  Logical  Reasoning,  Predicting,  and  Pro- 
jecting were  evaluated.  All  three  groups  used  significantly  more 

results  as  follows:  LI  (£  ■ 46.151,  df  ■ 1/9,  £■  .001);  LNI  (£  * 
38.037,  df  - 1/9,  £=  .0002);  and  LN2  ( F - 14.778,  df  - 1/9,  £-  .004). 

scores  of  language  use,  the  three  groups  maintained  their  differential 
use  of  lower-  versus  higher-level  strategies  for  the  Reporting  and  Pre- 

Reporting  (F  = 2.1405,  df  * 1/9,  £-  -001)  and  Predicting  (F  - 80.817, 
df  - 1/9,  £"  .00001);  the  LNI  group:  Reporting  (F  ■ 20.373,  d£  * 1/9, 
£-  .00!)  and  Predicting  (F  - 94.927,  .df  ■ 1/9,  £-  .00000);  and  the 
LN2  group:  Reporting  (£  - 26.028,  if_  - 1/9,  £=  .001)  and  Predicting 

(f.  ■ 406.588,  df  * 1/0,  £ = .00000).  Two  of  the  groups  used  signif- 
icantly greater  numbers  of  lower-level  Projecting  strategies  than 
higher.  The  results  of  this  analysis  yielded  the  following:  INI 
(F  - 7.944,  df  - 1/9,  £ = .02)  and  LN2  (F  - 14.778,  df  - 1/9,  £=  .004). 
Finally,  both  language-normal  groups  used  significantly  more  higher- 
than  lower-level  Logical  Reasoning  strategies:  LNI  (F  - 10.565, 
df  - 1/9,  £-  .01)  and  LN2  (F  - 25.138,  df  - 1/9,  £-  .001). 

A summary  of  these  findings  appear  in  Tables  56  through  S8  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 
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test  subhypotheses  3-1  to  3 
f language-normal  children  a- 
inus  3 months)  and  7 years  (| 


ages,  6 years 
months),  and  two 

the  subcategory 
d Projecting,  are 


computed  for  the  overall  functional  language  score 
scores  of  Reporting,  Logical  Reasoning,  Predicting, 
shown  in  Tables  29-32  for  each  subject  group.  These  data  were  analy: 
using  a two-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  to  determine  the  signif* 

their  two-way  interaction.  Summaries  of  the  ANOVAs  for  language  use 
parameters  are  found  in  Table  33*  The  two  main  effects  of  age  and 

(£.  * 5.663,  df  * 1/16,  £*  .03)  was  obtained  for  the  Projecting  subscore 
el  and  the  interaction  effect 

Projecting  strategies  in  response  to  the  Black 
■e  7-year-olds.  These  findings  resulted  in  the 
of  subhypotheses  3.1  to  3.6,  and  6.1  to  6.5,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  subhypothesis  3*5. 

To  examine  differences  in  the  i 
nication  strategies  on  FICCS  between  tl 


were  not  statistically  significant, 
used  significantly 
Kitten  Gets  Lost  tl 


e of  the  26  individual  c 

language-normal  6-  and 
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Table  29 

Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive 
Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


31 

31 

41 

15 

22 


31  37 


25 


PROJECTING 


19 


18 


OVERALL 

71 

73 

90 

64 

68 

106 


32  33  16 

33  15  8 

34  21  12 

35  24  18 

RANGE  15-41  7-20 


16  22  87 

13  15  51 

'3  19  65 

15  17  74 

11-25  15-24  51-106 


27.1 

25.5 


13.3 

13 
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nication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by 


FI  CCS 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


16  27 


18 

15 


36 

37 

38 


30 


19 


30 

26 

23 


MEAN  26.7 

MEDIAN  26.5 


PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


15 


28 

17 

14 


8 


73 


74 


65 


9 29 


97 


68 


9 13  56 


5.2  I7.7  |6.4  76 

4-5  16  16.5  73.5 


Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication 
Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  LSES  Language-IJorma I 
(LNI)  6-  and  7-Year-Olds 


LOGICAL 

SUBJECT  REPORTING  REASONING 


3 LI  15 


5 22  12 

6 27  15 


7 36  13 

8 30  14 


20  32 


28 


PROJECTING  OVERALL 


71 

73 

30 

68 


RANGE  16-41  7-22  11-28  14-22  64-104 

MEAN  26  13.9  16.7  18.4  78 

MEDIAN  30.5  14  16  18.5  73.5 


Socioeconomic  Status 
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Table  32 

Interval  Scores  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication 
Strategies  (FI CCS)  Achieved  by  HSES  Language-Normal 
(LN3)  6-  and  7- Year-0  Ids 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 

31  37 

32  33 

33  IS 

34  21 

35  24 

36  19 

38  30 

39  26 

40  23 


REASONING  PREDICTING 


17 

19 

13 


9-29 


14.5 


17 


87 

51 

65 

74 


65 

97 

56 

51-106 

72.9 

66.5 


HSES  » Higher  Socioeconomic  Status 


i »S  Si  1 


i II  II  '*  a 


|p;"' 


“If"' 


H.  li  « £ £ 

; *s  “$  -S  a 

i II  II  * 


i k A ;i  i 

,!  II  i ® a 


£ 


31.700 

.'•SO 

31.250 


15.850 
■ A50 
31.250 


.551 

1.087 


Interaction  of  Status  x Age 
Total 


1.087  .313 

.730  .5*9 


Interaction  o' 
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7-year-olds,  a Mann-Whitney  U-test  was  applied  to  the  data  generated  by 
the  groups  and  the  results  are  reported  in  Table  34.  Three  strategies, 
strategy  3.  Referring  to  Incidents  (1J=  19-5,  £ - .016);  strategy  7, 
Extracting  and  Recognizing  Central  Meaning  (U^  = 25.5,  £*  .057);  and 
strategy  23,  Projecting  into  Reactions  of  Others  (U  ■ 21.0,  £-  .026), 
differentiated  between  the  groups  to  a statistically  significant  degree. 
The  6-year-old  group  produced  more  examples  of  strategies  3 and  23, 
whereas  the  7-year-old  group  produced  greater  numbers  of  strategy  7. 

A similar  analysis  was  performed  on  the  interval  scores  achieved 
by  the  lower  and  higher  socioeconomic  groups.  Results  of  the  Mann- 
Whitney  (J-tests,  shown  in  Table  35,  yielded  a significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups  in  the  use  of  only  one  strategy,  strategy  9, 
Explaining  a Process  fti  ■ 25.5,  £“  .046).  The  higher  socioeconomic 
group  used  a significantly  greater  number  of  this  strategy  type  than 
did  the  lower  socioeconomic  group. 

To  test  subhypotheses  3.7  to  3.16,  and  4.7  to  4.16,  the  data 
were  regrouped  into  lower-level  and  higher-level  cognitive  communication 
strategies.  Tables  36-39  show  the  interval  scores  for  lower-  and 
higher-level  strategies  on  FICCS  for  the  6-  and  7-year-old  language- 

egies  on  FICCS.  Since  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
the  groups  in  the  use  of  these  strategies,  subhypotheses  3.7  to  3.16 
were  not  rejected.  Tables  41-44  show  the  Interval  scores  for  lower- 
and  higher-level  strategies  on  FICCS  achieved  by  the  lower  and  higher 
socioeconomic  groups.  With  one  exception,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  evidenced  between  the  groups.  The  mean  ranks  and 


Table  34 
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Table  36  (continued) 


COMMUNICATION 

STRATEGIES 


NORMAL 
6-YEAR-0L0S 
(N  = 10) 


19.  Anticipating  and  recog- 
nizing alternative  courses 

of  action  8.20 

20.  Predicting  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  or 

events  10.15 

PROJECTING 


12.65 

9.50 

13.60 


12.15 


12.80  27.0  .069 

10.85  66.5  .783 

8.55  30.5  .133 

11.50  40.0  .433 

7.60  21.0  .026* 

8.85  33.5  .196 


^Significant 


35  (continued) 


COMMUNICATION 

STRATEGIES 


20.  Predicting  the  consequences 

of  notions  or  events  10.75 

PROJECTING 

21.  Projecting  into  the  experi- 

22.  Projecting  into  the  feelings 

23.  Projecting  into  the  reoc- 

24.  Projecting  into  situations 


37.0  .304 


45.5  .844 


11.70 

12. 60 


38.0  .355 

29.0  .100 


47.0  .813 


*Signi f leant 


beyond  the  .05 


Interval  Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


31 

32 

33 

34 


35 


PROJECTING  OVERALL 


7 33 

4 30 


23 

23 


1-7  21-42 


4.2  27.1 

4.0  25.0 
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Table  37 


Interval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS) 
Achieved  by  the  Language-Normal  6-Year-Olds 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 

REASONING  PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


31 

32 

33 
36 
35 


19 


IS 

18 

13 


0-6 


5-19 
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Table  38 

Interval  Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Conmunication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved 
by  the  Language-Normal  7-Year-Olds 


18 

19 


37 

38 

39 


IER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
II  CAL 

ONING  PREDICTING 


4-13 


5-16 


PROJECTING 


OVERALL 


30 


34 

18 
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Tabic  39 

Interval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved 


SU8JECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
REASONING  PREDICTING 


PROJECTING 


OVERALL 


16 

17 

IS 


36 

37 

38 

39 

ho 


18 

15 


RANGE  2-8  1-7 


MEDIAN  5.5  3.5 


LANGUAGE- 


HI/LO  STRATEGIES 
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of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategics  (FICCS)  Achieved 
by  Lower  Socioeconomic  Status  (LSES)  Language-Normals 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


15 


MEDIAN  1 1.0  1.0  II. 0 


PROJECTING 


OVERALL 


33 


23 

23 


30 

22 

28 

3*» 


26.0 
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rval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by 
tower  Socioeconomic  Status  (LSES)  Language-Normals 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
REASONING  PREDICTING 


PROJECTING  OVERALL 


19 

9 

15 

th 

18 


3 I 15 
1 2 9 
6 3 22 


MEAN  5*1|  3.3  2.7 

MEDIAN  5.5  3.5  2.5 


Interval  Scores  for  Lower-Level  Strategies  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FI CCS)  Achieved  by  Higher 
Socioeconomic  Status  (HSES)  Language-Normals 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


LOWER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 
REASONING  PREDICTING 


PROJECTING 


OVERALL 


31  14  4 

32  10  4 

33  4 I 

34  5 2 

35  10  3 

36  5 I 

37  4 2 

38  9 I 

39  8 2 


8 

12 


42 

26 


27 

18 


5-17 


10.5 


14-42 


23.9 

23.0 


Interval  Scores  for  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the 

Strategies  (FICCS)  Achieved  by  Higher  Socio- 
economic (HSES)  Language- Norma  Is 


SUBJECT  REPORTING 


HIGHER-LEVEL  STRATEGIES 

REASONING  PREDICTING  PROJECTING  OVERALL 


32 

33 


35 

it 

37 

38 
33 


18 

13 


17 

27 


5-27 


S ■ Higher  Socioeconomic  Si 
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Mann-Whitney  U- tests  reported  in  Table  !<5  betv 

for  Lo  Reporting  strategies  (U_  ■=  25.0,  £ » .Of 
economic  group  using  greater  numbers  of  this  ! 
basis  of  these  data,  subhypothesis  A. 8 was  rejected;  subhypotheses 


:h  the  lower  soclo- 


Correlation  and  Regression  Analyses 

To  test  Hypotheses  5,  6 and  7.  performance  on  FICCS  was  corre- 
lated with  performance  on  standardized  measures  of  language  content 
and/or  form,  nonstandardized  measures  of  language  form,  and  measures 
of  academic  achievement.  The  predictive  value  of  these  three  types 


To  test  Hypothesis  5,  the  relationship  between  performance  on 
the  Test  of  Language  Development  (TOLD)  (Newcomer  6 Hamraill,  1977),  the 
Test  of  Auditory  Comprehension  of  Language  (TACL)  (Carrow,  1973),  the 
Car  row  Elicited  Language  Inventory  (CELI)  (Carrow,  197b)  and  FICCS  was 
analyzed  for  all  subjects  using  a Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
(_r).  The  raw  performance  data  for  each  subject  on  the  criterion  measure 
and  each  of  the  predictor  measures  is  included  in  Appendix  H and  the 
Intercorrelations  among  the  four  measures  is  presented  in  Table  A6. 

As  Is  shown,  there  Is  a marked  degree  of  multicol 1 inearl ty  among  the 


- and  Higher-Level  Strategies  on  the  functional 
itive  Communication  Strategies  ( F I CCS ) Used 
(LSES)  and  Higher  (KSES)  Socioeconomic 
Language-Normal  Groups 


LO  FICCS  OVERALL 
LO  REPORTING 

REASON  I NG 
LO  PREDICTING 
LO  PROJECTING 


093 

058* 


30.0 
*•3-5 

38.0 


HI  fICCS  OVERALL 
HI  REPORTING 

REASONING 
HI  PREDICTING 
HI  PROJECTING 


10.35 

10.80 


939 

908 

813 


Higher  Socioeconomic  Status 
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and  the  Functional  Inventory  of 
tive  Conmunication  Strategies 
(FI CCS)  for  Ail  Subjects 


^Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .05  level. 
^Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .01  level. 

CELI  » Carrow  Elicited  Language  Inventory 


variables.  r_  - -.35  to  .75.  Table  57  summarizes  the  relationship 
between  FICCS  and  the  three  standardized  measures  of  language  content 
and/or  form  relative  to  the  obtained  correlation  coefficients  (r), 
coefficients  of  determination  {£*),  and  standard  errors  (SE).  These 
results  indicated  that  only  performance  on  the  TACL  [r  (38)  - .kb, 

£<  .005)  was  significantly  correlated  with  performance  on  FICCS  when 
a two-tailed  test  of  significance  was  applied.  Although  the  correlation 
coefficient  and  coefficient  of  determination  suggest  a moderate  degree 

variance  on  FICCS  can  be  predicted  from  knowledge  of  the  variance  on 

This  measure  indicates  the  probable  extent  to  which  a correlation  is 
apt  to  vary  on  future  samplings;  that  is,  it  provides  an  indication  of 
reliability,  "the  degree  of  stabi I ity  which  any  found  measure  is  likely 
to  have  when  it  is  derived  from  a sample  drawn  from  a larger  population 
about  which  we  wish  to  generalize"  (Franzblau,  1958,  pp.  76-77).  Since, 
by  chance  alone,  this  may  be  expected  to  vary  on  future  sampling,  and 
since,  in  99.8  percent  of  the  cases,  the  variations  may  be  expected  to 
fall  within  ±3  Standard  Error  (SE)  of  the  found  measure,  these  limits 
define  the  range  of  the  probabilities  for  the  total  population.  Because 
the  observed  correlations  between  TACL  and  FICCS  are  smaller  than  three 
times  the  SE,  they  are  not  statistically  reliable  relative  to  size  or 
sign,  although  they  are  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant  further 
study.  Franzblau  (1958)  encourages  follow-up  study,  using  a larger 
sample,  on  any  correlation  which  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  .30,  since 
chance  factors  are  much  more  likely  to  be  present  in  small  samples. 

On  future  sampling,  the  range  of  variations  due  to  chance  alone  would 
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Relationship  of  Standardized  Measures  of  language  to  the 
Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Conznunication 
Strategies  (FI CCS}  for  All  Subjects 


.14 

.13 


.15 


TOLD  ■ Test  of  Language  Development 


£ “ .05  to  .83.  This  ranges  from  almost  no 
correlation  to  a marked  or  high  correlation. 

Finally,  to  determine  the  predictive  value  of  the  independent 
variables,  TACl,  TOLD,  and  CELI,  In  relation  to  the  criterion  variable, 
FICCS,  the  raw  performance  data  were  submitted  to  a stepwise  linear 
multiple  regression  analysis.  A summary  of  the  results  of  the  proce- 

of  FICCS  on  three  standardized  measures  of  language  content  and/or  form 
is  statistically  significant  (£  = 2.953,  d£  » 3/36,  £<  .05.  Of  the 
total  variance  of  the  FICCS  scores  of  40  children  studied,  20  percent 
is  accounted  for  by  a linear  combination  of  the  TACL,  TOLD,  and  CELI 
(A  “ •'•A,  A*  " -2°)  ■ Further  analysis  of  the  results  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  only  the  TACL  (F  = 9.136,  df  - I/38,  £<  .01)  significantly 
contributed  to  the  prediction  of  performance  on  FICCS.  The  other  two 
variables  in  the  equation,  TOLD  and  CELI,  did  not  make  a statistically 
significant  contribution  to  the  prediction;  that  is,  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  estimating  performance  on  FICCS  with 
the  additional  variables.  Franzblau  (1958)  believes  that  "the  predic- 
tive value  of  the  correlation  coefficient  is  almost  never  put  to  any 
practical  use  to  estimate  one  measure  from  another"  (p.  88).  Coeffi- 
cients below  .40  do  not  yield  accurate  predictions  even  10  percent 
better  than  chance.  To  yield  a prediction  which  is  25  percent  better 
than  chance,  the  correlation  must  be  at  least  .66;  to  achieve  a predic- 
tion which  is  50  percent  better  than  chance,  the  correlation  must  be  at 
least  .86;  while  to  be  75  percent  better  than  chance,  the  coefficient 
must  approximate  .97.  These  figures  explain  why  "the  requirements  for 
making  sound  predictions  are  real  ly  too  high  for  ordinary  circumstances" 
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Table  68 

ANOVA  and  R2s  of  Che  Regressions  of  the  Three  Standardized 
Linguistic  Measures  on  the  Functional  Inventory 
Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FiCCS) 


Xi  - Xj  3/36  1729.287  576.629 

Residual  7028.313  195.231 


2.953  .05  .197 


1715.962  857.981  6.508  .025  .196 

7061. 638  190.315 


Xi  1/38  1697.369 

Residual  7060.231 


1697. 369  9.136  .005  .196 

185.796 


Xi  “ Test  of  Auditory  Comprehension  of  Language  (TACL) 
X2  - Test  of  Language  Development  (TOLD) 

Xj  » Carrow  Elicited  Language  Inventory  (CELI) 
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(Franzblau,  1958,  p.  88).  The  correlation  between  performance  on  TACL 
and  FICCS,  and  TOLD  and  FICCS  were  .66  and  .30,  respectively.  In  view 
of  these  findings,  null  subhypotheses  5.1  and  5.2  were  rejected,  and 
5.3  was  not. 


Language  Use  and  Nons tandardi zed 

The  relationship  between  the  overall  interval  score  achieved  on 

analyzed  for  all  subjects  using  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
(r).  The  raw  performance  data  for  all  subjects  on  fCU's,  TNW,  MLU-W, 
TNM,  MLU-M,  HLU5-H,  ICUc  and  OSS  appear  In  Appendix  I,  and  the  inter- 
correlations  among  the  measures  are  presented  in  Table  69.  Again,  the 
results  indicated  a high  degree  of  mul t icol 1 i near! ty  among  the  vari- 
ables, high  intercorrelations  of  the  independent  variables,  .31  to  .99. 
A summary  of  the  correlational  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  50,  including 
the  correlation  coefficients  (r)  and  coefficients  of  determination  (r.*) 
obtained  between  FICCS  and  each  of  the  eight  measures  of  linguistic 
form,  as  well  as  the  standard  errors  (SE) . These  data  revealed  statis- 
tically significant,  positive  correlations  between  FICCS  and  all  of  the 
nonstandard  linguistic  measures  when  a two-tailed  test  of  significance 
was  applied.  The  highest  correlation  was  obtained  between  FICCS  and 
#CU's  [r  (38)  - .86,  p < .001].  The  TNM  and  TNW  both  correlated 
tr  (38)  - .86,  £ < .001];  HLU5-H  [r  (38)  - .70,  £<  .001];  MLU-H  and 
MLU-W  [r_  (38)  - .56,  £ < .001];  DSS  (r  (38)  - .61,  £<  .01];  and  SCUc 
Ir  (38)  - .35,  £ < .05].  Although  each  of  the  obtained  correlation 
coefficients  was  significantly  different  from  zero,  only  the  coeffl- 


hlgh  degree  of  correlation 
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Table  *9 


Correlations  among  Eight  lions  tandardi  zed  Linguistic  Measures 
and  the  Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Cownuni cation 
Strategies  (FI CCS)  for  All  Subjects 


U-M  MLU5-M  iCUc 


.8$**  .8*1**  .5<i** 
1.00**  .91**  .b6* 


♦Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .03  level. 
♦Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .01  level. 
♦♦Significant  at  or 


level. 
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Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS) 
for  All  Subjects 


MEASURES 


MLU5-M 

*CUe 


BE 

BA 

54 

54 


35 

41 


i3SE 


74  - .98 
72  - .96 


69  - .99 
21  - .87 
49  - .94 


-.07 


77 


fCU's 


Total 


70 

29 

70 

29 

49 


17 


Length  of  the  Five  Longest  Communication  Uni 


Percentage  of  Complete  Conmunicotion  U 
Developmental  Sentence  Score 


F 73  p- 


IBS 

0 percenc  and  70  percent, 
wed  a narked  degree  of 

, and  17  percent  of  the 


respectively.  The  coefficient  for  MLU5-M  5 hoi 

FICCS.  The  variables,  MLU-M,  MLU-W,  and  DSS 
FICCS,  accounting  for  29  percent, 
shared  variance,  respectively.  Finally  fcCUc  evidenced  the  lowest  corre- 
lation with  FICCS,  a low  positive  relationship  in  which  12  percent  of 
the  variance  on  FICCS  could  be  predicted  from  knowledge  of  the  variance 

to  6.8  were  rejected. 

To  determine  the  reliability  of  the  obtained  coefficients,  the 
measures  of  standard  error  for  each  variable  were  consulted.  Four  of 
the  observed  correlations  appeared  statistically  reliable  relative  to 
size  and  sign,  including  ICU's,  TNW,  TNM,  and  MLU5-M.  The  respective 
SE's  of  .Oil,  .06,  .05,  and  .Ofi  indicated  that  on  future  samplings,  99.8 
percent  of  the  samples  would  yield  a correlation  with  FICCS,  of  the  same 
direction  and  within  one  level  of  the  original  correlation.  Changes  In 
the  correlations  of  MLU-W  and  MLU-M  with  FICCS  on  subsequent  samplings 
would  range  between  .21  and  .87,  indicating  stability  relative  to  sign, 
but  not  relative  to  size.  The  correlations  between  fcCUc  and  DSS,  and 
FICCS  proved  unreliable  In  terms  of  both  size  and  sign.  On  future 

following:  r_  - -.07  to  .77  and  r_  - .02  to  .80,  respectively.  This 

ranges  from  a negligible  correlation  to  a marked  or  high  correlation. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  eight  Independent  variables,  #CU's, 
TNW,  MLU-W,  TNM.  MLU-M,  MLU5-M,  MUe  and  OSS,  In  relation  to  the 
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n variable,  FICCS,  was  evaluated  for  all  subjects  using  a step- 

as  shown  in  Table  51,  indicated  that  the  regression  of  fICCS  on  the 
eight  nonstandard! zed  measures  of  language  form  was  statistically  sig- 
nificant (£  ■ 16.682,  df  = 8/31,  £ < .001),  yielding  a multiple  corre- 
lation coefficient  of  .90  and  a multiple  coefficient  o 


f determination 


.81. 


is  of 


60  children  studied,  81  percent  can  be  accounted  for  by  a linear  combi- 
nation of  the  eight  predictor  variables.  Further  analysis  of  the  data 
indicated,  however,  that  only  KU's  (F  - 71.958,  df  = 2/37.  £<  .01)  and 

prediction  of  performance  on  FICCS.  After  these  first  two  predictor 

by  successively  entering  additional  variables.  These  two  variables, 
tfCU's  and  HUJ-W,  acting  in  concert,  achieved  a multiple  correlation  of 
Jl  ■ .87  and  multiple  coefficient  of  determination  of  R2  = .076,  T.e., 

76  percent  of  the  variance  on  FICCS  can  be  predicted  from  knowledge  of 
the  variance  on  the  two  predictor  variables.  Moreover,  because  the 
multiple  correlation  approximated  .86,  predictions  which  are  50  percent 
better  than  chance  may  be  achieved.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  com- 
bination of  two  variables  may  predict  the  criterion  variable  almost  as 
well  as  the  combination  of  eight  variables. 


The  relationship  between  four  measures  of  academic  achievement 
and  FICCS  were  determined  in  order  to  test  Hypothesis  7.  The  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  (r)  was  used  to  examine  the  relationship  for 
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ANOVA  and  R2's  of  the  Regressions  of  the  Eight  Nonstandardi2ed 
Linguistic  Measures  on  the  Functional  Inventory  of 
Cognitive  Communication  Strategies  (FICCS) 


Residual 


31 
7 

32 


36 

35 

36 

37 

38 


7030.575 

1667.025 

7083.760 

1673-860 

6727.330 

2030.270 

6701.365 

2056.225 

6676.806 

2080.736 

6653.261 

2038.358 

2121.683 

6611.631 

2366.163 


886.322 

53.775 

1011.366 

52.308 

1121.222 

61.523 

1360.263 

60.678 

1663.201 

59.651 

2213.767 

58.288 

3318.053 

57.337 

6611. 631 

61.761 


16.682 

19.366 

22.161 

28.077 

38.083 

57.869 

103.866 


.806 


X|  ■ Total  Number  of  Cornnun 1 ca t I on  Units  (tfCU’s) 

Xs  - Mean  Length  of  Communication  Units  in  Words  (MLU-W) 
Xs  = % of  Complete  Conmuni cation  Units  (%CUc) 

Xti  ■ Developmental  Sentence  Score  (OSS) 

Xs  ■ Total  Number  of  Morphemes  (TNM) 

Xs  ■ Total  Number  of  Words  (TNW) 


Table  51  (continued) 
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Xj  » Mean  Length  of  Conmunication  Units  in  Morphemes  (MLU-M) 

Xa  B Mean  Length  of  five  Longest  Communication  Units  in  Morphemes 
(MLU5-M) 
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all  subjects  between  performance  on  FICCS  and  four  subtests  of  the  Test 
of  8aslc  Experiences  (boss,  1972):  language,  mathematics,  social 

studies  and  science.  The  raw  performance  data  for  all  subjects  on  these 

measures  are  included  in  Table  52.  Again,  the  data  demonstrate  a high 
degree  of  multicol I ineari ty  among  the  variables,  which  is  indicative  of 
high  intercorreiations  among  the  independent  variables  ranging  from  .78 
to  .88.  Table  53  presents  a summary  of  the  correlational  analysis. 
Including  the  correlation  coefficients  (£),  coefficients  of  determina- 
tion (r_2 ) and  measures  of  standard  error  (SE)  obtained  between  FICCS  and 
each  of  the  four  subtests  of  academic  achievement.  When  a two-tailed 
test  of  significance  was  applied  to  the  obtained  correlations,  the 
results  indicated  that  all  correlations  were  statistically  different 
from  zero  and  worthy  of  continued  investigation:  TBES  (£  (38)  • .50, 

£<  .01];  TBEM  Ir  (38)  - .47,  £<  .01);  TBEL  [r  (38)  - .39,  £ < .02]; 
and  TBESS  )_r  (38)  - .36,  £<  .05).  All  coefficients  were  positive,  with 

low  degree.  The  amount  of  shared  variance  between  FICCS  and  the  four 

high  of  25  percent,  suggesting  that  very  little  variation  in  the  inde- 
pendent variables  Is  linked  to  variation  in  the  criterion  variable. 

On  the  bases  of  these  results,  null  subhypotheses  7-1  to  7.4  were 
rejected. 

The  reliability  of  the  obtained  coefficients  was  evaluated  by 
examining  the  measures  of  standard  error  for  each  variable.  These 
ranged  from  .12  between  TBEM  and  FICCS  and  .14  between  TBESS  and  FICCS. 
The  respective  SEJ s indicated  unreliable  correlations  in  terms  of  size 
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Table  52 


Correlations  among  Four  Measures  of  Academic  Achievement  and  the 
Functional  Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication 
Strategies  (FI CCS)  for  All  Subjects 


+Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .05  level. 
^Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .01  level. 
^Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .001  level. 

TBES  ■ Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Science) 

TBEM  » Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Mathematics) 
TBESS  ■ Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Social  Sciences) 
TBEL  - Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Language) 


Table  53 

Relationship  of  Measures  of  Academic  Achievement  to  the  Functional 
Inventory  of  Cognitive  Communication  Strategies 
(FICCS)  for  All  Subjects 


MEASURES 


.47 

.36 


±3SE 

.00  - .78 


.15  <.02 


-.07  - .77  .13  <.05 


.50 


.14  - .86  .25  <.01 


TBEL  * Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Language) 
TBEH  » Test  of  Basic  Experiences  (Mathematics) 

TBES  ■ Test  of  8asic  Experiences  (Science) 
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and  sign  between  all  fo 
produce  the  foliating: 


r measures  of  academic  achievement  ai 


nd  FICCS  (r.-  .00  - .78);  THEM  and  FICCS 

T8EM,  T8ES  and  TBESS  in  relation  to  the  criterion  variable  FICCS.  A 

that  the  regression  of  FICCS  on  the  four  measures  of  academic  achieve- 
ment was  statistically  significant  (_F  » 3.379.  fif_  ■ 4/35,  £<  -01)  and 
yielded  a multiple  correlation  coefficient  of  .53  and  a multiple  coef- 
ficient of  determination  of  .28.  This  means  that  28  percent  of  the 
total  variance  on  FICCS  can  be  accounted  for  by  a linear  combination 
of  the  four  predictor  variables.  When  the  £ ratios  of  the  regression 

12.764,  df  ■ 1/38,  £<  .005)  significantly  contributed  to  the  prediction 
of  performance  on  FICCS.  Little  Is  added  to  Jt*  by  successively  entering 
the  other  three  variables  into  the  equation.  The  multiple  correlation 
coefficient  and  multiple  coefficient  of  determination  between  T8ES  and 
FICCS  were  ,50  and  .25,  respectively.  These  data  Indicate  that  accurate 
predictions  of  FICCS  scores  from  knowledge  of  scores  on  TBES  can  only 
be  achieved  at  approximately  20  percent  better  than  chance. 
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(TBESS) 


from  -.47 
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of  language  use  and  has  little  in  comnon  with  the  other  items  on  the 
scale.  The  squared  multiple  correlation  range  indicated  that  the 
contribution  of  individual  items  to  the  Internal  consistency  of  the 

for  the  26  communication  strategies  on  FICCS  was  .72,  which  is  indic- 
ative of  a marked  degree  of  internal  consistency  overall. 

In  part  due  to  the  reduced  number  of  items  in  each  subscale.  Table  50 
sunmarizes  the  reliability  analysis  for  all  subjects  on  the  four  major 


tions  ranged  from  -.1*0  to  .63,  with  a mean  _r  of  .12,  indicative  of  a low 
degree  of  relationship  among  items  in  the  scale.  Inter-item  correla- 

wlth  a mean  £ of  .17.  On  Predicting,  jr  values  ranged  from  -.18  to  .20, 
with  a mean  £ of  -.01.  The  squared  multiple  correlation  ranges  for  the 
subscales  were  as  follows:  Reporting  (R2  ■ .15  to  .39),  Logical 
Reasoning  (R2  ■ .17  to  .66),  Predicting  (II2  “ .15  to  .30),  and  Pro- 
jecting (R2  " .05  to  .10).  The  items  on  the  Reporting  and  Logical 

internal  consistency  of  the  subscale,  while  the  Items  on  the  Projecting 

of  the  subscales  and  because  the  Individual  items  appeared  to  measure 
very  different  aspects  of  language  use,  the  coefficient  alpha  for  each 
of  the  subscales  was  notably  diminished:  Reporting  (r^  - .66);  Logical 

Reasoning  (r^  - .52);  Predicting  (r^  - .65);  and  Projecting  (rx  = 
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.04).  In  the  case  of  the  Reporting,  logical  Reasoning  and  Predicting 
subscales,  a moderate  degree  of  internal  consistency  was  demonstrated; 

Projecting  items.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Projecting  sub- 
scale contained  the  fewest  number  of  items  of  any  scale. 

In  an  attempt  to  further  isolate  some  of  the  factors  accounting 
'liability  on  FICCS,  a split  half  reliability  coeffi- 
the  lower  versus  higher  strategies  on  the  inven- 
•uited  in  an  r^x  of  .41  for  the  lower-level  strat- 
I for  the  higher-level  strategies,  with  a corre- 
types  of  strategies  of  .03.  These  findings 
ore  item  variance  relative  to  overall  perfor- 
;1  strategies  than  on  the  higher-level  ones  and 
samplings,  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a similar  score 
on  the  lower-level  strategies  is  approximately  16  percent,  while  there 
is  a 49  percent  likelihood  of  achieving  a similar  score  on  the  higher- 
level  strategies.  This  pattern  of  performance  appears  to  be  maintained 
for  each  of  the  four  language  use  subscales  with  the  exception  of  Pro- 
jecting. The  coefficients  alpha  for  the  lower-level  strategies  were 
as  follows:  Reporting,  r^  = .45;  logical  Reasoning,  .31;  Predicting, 
rxx  " .12:  and  Projecting,  -.39  r^;  while  the  coefficients  for  the 
higher-level  strategies  were:  Reporting,  r^  » .46;  logical  Reasoning, 

.44;  Predicting,  rxx  ■ .40;  and  Projecting,  r^  « .25.  Finally,  the 
respective  correlations  (r)  between  the  lower-  and  higher-level  strat- 
egies on  each  of  the  subscales  were  .11,  .35,  .35,  and  -.01. 


lation  between 


Summary  of  Findings 


The  results  of  the  group  comparisons  on  FICCS  and  the  correla- 
tions between  predictor  and  criterion  variables  revealed  the  findings 

As  shown  in  Table  56,  the  LNI  group  achieved  significantly 
superior  performance  on  the  FICCS  overall  functional  language  score 
and  the  major  use  scores  of  Logical  Reasoning  and  Projecting,  as 
compared  to  their  language-impaired  peers  (LI),  matched  for  chronolog- 

in  the  use  of  language  for  Reporting  or  Predicting  purposes.  Out  of  the 
2A  individual  coiununlcation  strategies  evaluated  by  FICCS,  only  four 
were  used  in  a significantly  different  manner  by  LI  and  LNI,  including 
strategies  7,  13,  18  and  22  (see  Table  57).  In  each  instance,  the  LNI 
group  used  these  strategies  with  greater  frequency  than  did  the  LI 
group.  Finally,  when  the  strategies  were  further  subdivided  into  lower- 
and  higher-level  strategies,  the  LNI  and  LI  groups  used  comparable 
numbers  of  lower-level  strategies  overall  and  relative  to  each  major 
use  of  language,  but  differed  significantly  in  their  use  of  some  higher- 
level  strategies,  in  particular,  statistically  significant  differences 
were  observed  in  the  use  of  higher-level  strategies  overall.  Reporting 
and  Logical  Reasoning.  A summary  of  this  analysis  Is  presented  In 
Table  58. 

A comparison  of  the  language- impaired  (LI)  and  language-normal 
(LN2)  groups,  matched  for  utterance  length,  showed  no  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  groups  on  FICCS  in  the  overall  functional  language 
score  and  the  major  use  subscores  (see  Table  56).  Statistically 


Table  56 


Summary  of  Group  Comparisons  for  the  Overall  Functional 
Language  Scores  and  Subscale  Scores  on  FICCS 


LNI  • Language-Normal  Group  Hatched  for  Chronological  Age 
LN2  = Language-Normal  Group  Hatched  for  Utterance  Length 
LN6  ■ Language-Normal  6-Year-Olds 
LN7  ■ Language-Normal  7-Year-Olds 
LSES  - Lower  Socioeconomic  Language-Normal  Group 
USES  ■ Higher  Socioeconomic  Language-Normal  Group 
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nlcation  strategies,  8,  19,  20,  23  and  24,  with  the  LI  group  using  more 
examples  of  each  than  the  LN2  group.  These  results  are  summarized  in 

for  use  of  higher-level  strategies,  whereas  use  of  lower-level  strat- 
egies was  similar.  As  summarized  In  Table  58,  the  LI  group  used  signif- 


icantly more  higher-level  strategies  overall,  and  in 
Predicting  and  Projecting  strategies,  than  did  the  L 

olds  revealed  that  with  one  exception,  there  was  no 


particular. 


and  7-  (LN7)  year- 
significant  dfffer- 


relative  to  the  use  of  Projecting  strategies,  with  the  LN6  group  pro- 
ducing significantly  more  of  these  strategies  than  the  LN7  group. 

Table  57  shows  a significant  difference  in  the  use  of  three  individual 
communication  strategies,  3,  7 and  23,  between  the  two  groups,  with  LN6 
using  more  examples  of  strategies  3 and  23,  and  LN7  using  greater 
numbers  of  strategy  7.  No  significant  differences  in  the  use  of  lower- 
and  higher- level  strategies  were  observed  for  the  groups. 

Differences  in  language  use  between  the  lower  (LSES)  and  higher 
(HSES)  socioeconomic  groups  were  minimal.  Table  56  shows  no  significant 
differences  between  the  groups  on  the  overall  functional  language  score 
and  the  four  major  use  subscores  of  Reporting,  Logical  Reasoning,  Pre- 
dicting and  Projecting.  Only  one  of  the  individual  communication  strat- 
egies, strategy  9,  differentiated  between  the  groups  to  a statistically 

type  than  LSES.  On  the  lower-  and  higher-level  strategies  (sec 


Table  58)  the  groups  differed  significantly  in  the  use  of  lower-level 
Logical  Reasoning  strategies,  with  LSES  using  these  strategies  more 
frequently. 

that  of  the  three  standardized  measures  of  language  content  and/or  form, 
only  the  TACL  was  significantly  correlated  with  performance  on  FICCS 
(£  * Ak)  and  significantly  contributed  to  the  prediction  of  performance 
on  FICCS.  The  correlation  between  FICCS  and  the  other  two  variables, 
TOLD  and  CELi , was  not  significantly  different  from  zero,  and  neither 
of  these  variables  made  a statistically  significant  contribution  to 
the  prediction  of  performance  on  FICCS. 

standardized  measures  of  language  form  were  all  statistically  signif- 
icant, positive  correlations  ranging  from  r_  • .35  to  .86.  When  the  data 
were  subjected  to  a stepwise  linear  multiple  regression,  it  was  observed 
that  the  combination  of  two  variables,  tfCU's  and  KLU-W,  could  predict 
performance  on  FICCS  almost  as  well  as  the  combination  of  eight  vari- 


Finally,  the  correlations  among  the  four  measur 
achievement  and  FICCS  were  all  statistically  different 
positive:  £ “ .36  to  .50.  The  regression  of  FICCS  on 
revealed  that  only  the  TBES  significantly  contributed  t 
of  performance  on  FICCS;  the  addition  of  TBEL,  T8EM,  an 
equation  added  little  to  its  predictive  accuracy. 

Results  of  the  reliability  analysis  revealed  a 
of  internal  consistency  for  overall  performance  on  FICC 


liability  also  achieved  an  acceptable 
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level  of 


precision  for  this  investigation  at  85.5  and  71. 0f  respectively. 


Chapter  5 


language  ability,  age  and  socioeconomic  status  on  children's  language 
use;  and  (2)  to  determine  the  relationship  and  predictive  accuracy 
between  measures  of  linguistic  performance,  academic  achievement  and 

Subjects  were  ten  language- impaired  children  and  thirty 
language-normal  children,  all  monolingual  speakers  of  average  intelli- 

children's  use  of  language  was  evaluated  with  the  Functional  Inventory 


if  Cognitive  Comnunlcatlon  Strategies  (FI CCS), 

t typical  strategies  of  language 


tive  uses  of  language,  developed  by  Tough  (1976, 
basis  for  the  creation  of  the  verbal  probes  on  PM 
level  of  classification  in  this  schema,  utterance! 
use,  into  four  major  cognitive  types:  Reporting,  Logical  R 
Predicting  and  Projecting.  These  four  basic  u! 
dren's  speech  through  Ik  individual  communication  strategies. 

To  examine  the  effects  of  language  ability  on  language  use,  the 
language-impaired  children  were  matched  to  two  groups  of  language-normal 
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children,  one  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age  and  the  other  on  the 

language-normal  children  achieved  significantly  superior  performance 

of  Logical  Reasoning  and  Projecting  as  compared  to  their  language- 
impaired  peers.  No  significant  differences  for  these  measures  was 

group  matched  for  utterance  length.  These  findings  seem  to  support  a 

are  indicative  of  a disorder  rather  than  a delay.  The  language-impai red 

normal  counterparts  matched  for  utterance  length,  which  suggests  that 
the  comnun i cat i ve  function  of  the  impaired  children  Is  better  than  their 
linguistic  skills  would  imply. 


was  evaluated  using  a 2 x 2 factorial  design,  with  two  age  levels  (6 
years  plus  or  minus  3 months,  and  7 years  plus  or  minus  3 months)  and 
two  social  class  levels  (lower  and  higher).  Ten  children  comprised  each 
group.  No  significant  differences  were  observed  for  the  overall  func- 
tional language  score  on  FI  CCS  and  the  subscores  of  Reporting,  Logical 
Reasoning  and  Predicting,  nor  was  the  two-way  interaction  of  age  by 
socioeconomic  level  significant.  On  Projecting  strategies,  the 
language-normal  6-year-olds  achieved  significantly  higher  scores  than 
the  language-normal  7-year-olds.  This  general  absence  of  significant 
findings  may  be  related  to  the  small  sample  size,  the  modest  difference 
in  age  between  the  two  groups  or  the 


fact 


higher  socioeconomic  groups  a 


The  relationship  between  performance  on  FICCS  and  three  stand- 

(Carrow,  1973),  the  TOLD  (Newcomer  6 Hammil , 1977)  and  the  CELl  (Carrow, 
1974),  was  investigated  for  all  40  subjects.  Although  the  standardized 
measures  were  significantly  intercorrelated,  only  performance  on  the 
TACL  was  significantly  correlated  with  performance  on  FICCS  to  a moder- 
ately positive  degree.  These  findings  suggest  that  FICCS  measures  a 
communication  skill  which  is  not  measured  by  the  standardized  instru- 
ments Investigated  in  this  study  and  underscores  the  importance  of 
adding  a measure  of  language  use  to  a diagnostic  battery  since  chil- 
dren's linguistic  performance  on  standardized  measures  is  not  neces- 
sarily reflective  of  their  language  use— what  they  can  do  with  the 
linguistic  abilities  that  they  have. 

The  relationship  between  performance  on  FICCS  and  eight  non- 
res  of  linguistic  form,  including  #CU's,  TNW,  HLU-W, 

M,  MLU5-M,  %CUc  and  DSS,  was  also  explored  for  all  40  subjects, 
a revealed  statistically  significant  positive  correlations 
between  FICCS  and  each  of  the  nonstandardized  linguistic  measures. 

One  explanation  for  the  higher  correlations  between  these  measures 
and  FICCS  may  be  that  they  were  all  derived  from  the  same  language 
sample.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  spontaneous  language  sampling 

e powerful  correlate  of  language  use  than  the  acontextual  stand- 


These di 


ardized  tools  of  lingui! 


Performance  on  FICCS  and  four  measures  of  academic  achievement, 
including  TBEM,  TBEL,  TBES  and  TBE5S,  was  correlated  and  indicated  a 
moderate  positive  relationship  between  the  measures  which  was  statis- 
tically significant.  The  shared  variance  between  the  measures  ranged 
from  a low  of  13  percent  to  a high  of  25  percent,  suggesting  that 
factors  other  than  language  use  contribute  to  a significant  extent  to 


Reliability  estimates  on  FICCS  were  indicative  of  a marked 
degree  of  internal  consistency  overall  (rxx  ■ .72)  and  a high  degree 
of  intrarater  (.86)  and  interrater  (.71)  reliability. 


The  influence  of  language  ability  on  language  use  was  not 
clearly  resolved  by  the  results  of  this  investigation.  Although  the 
data  demonstrated  that  language- impai red  children  performed  more  poorly 
than  their  language-normal  age-mates  on  the  overall  functional  language 
score  and  two  out  of  four  subscores  of  language  use,  the  differences  in 
performance  on  these  measures  between  the  language- impai  red  and 
language-normal  children  matched  for  utterance  length  were  not  as 
clear-cut.  On  every  measure,  the  language- impai red  children  achieved 
higher  scores  than  their  younger,  normal  counterparts  and  on  some 
measures,  these  results  approached  significance,  it  was  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  three  groups  used  comparable  numbers  of  lower- 
level  strategies  on  FICCS,  but  LNI  used  significantly  more  higher-level 
strategies  overall  than  LI,  and  LI  used  significantly  more  higher-level 
strategies  overall  than  LN2.  These  findings  appear  to  indicate  that 
with  increased  sample  size,  the  nature  of  the  impairment  in  language 


"disorder"  rather  than  a "delay." 

These  language-impaired  children  were  capable  of  using  language  in  much 
more  sophisticated  ways  than  their  knowledge  of  linguistic  content  and 
form  suggested,  and  yet  they  were  not  as  accomplished  as  their  col- 
leagues at  the  same  age;  thus  there  appeared  to  be  a fundamental  mis- 
match between  what  they  could  say  grammatically  and  what  they  could 
say  pragmatically.  This  finding  was  not  surprising  when  8ates'  (1976a) 
observation  that  children  arrive  at  conventional  forms  of  communication 
by  mapping  semantics  and  syntax  onto  the  already  acquired  pragmatic 
system  was  considered.  The  ability  to  function  or  to  intend  is  learned 
prior  to  speech  itself  and  forms  the  foundation  on  which  the  iexicogram- 
matical  system  is  built. 

In  the  few  studies  which  have  compared  the  language  use  of  lin- 
guistically deficient  children  to  that  of  language-normal  children, 
results  have  been  mixed.  When  utterance  length  was  controlled,  Snyder 
(1975)  found  language- impaired  children  at  the  one-word  stage  of  devel- 
opment to  be  more  deficient  in  language  use  than  their  mastery  of  vocab- 
ulary and  syntactic  structures  would  Indicate.  Geller  and  Uollner 
(1976)  observed  similar  deficiencies  in  the  language  use  of  older 
language-impaired  children  (3.11-5  years)  when  results  of  their  study 
were  compared  to  those  of  Dore  (1975),  collected  for  3-year-olds  in  a 
similar  communicative  context.  While  Snyder's  (1975)  findings  are 
suggestive  of  a "disorder"  In  the  use  of  language,  Geller  and  Wollner's 
(1976)  results  Indicate  a "delay"  since  no  attempt  was  made  to  match  the 
linguistic  level  of  their  subjects  to  those  of  Dore's  (1975). 

In  contrast,  the  results  of  three  other  investigations  sug- 
gested similar  patterns  of  language  use  in  the  language-impaired  and 


use  of  mentally-handicapped  children  and  normal  children  at  Brown's 
(1973)  stage  I and  II  and  found  essentially  the  same  speech  act  distri- 
bution among  the  four  groups.  Skarakis  and  Pruttlng  (1977)  and  Curtiss 
et  al.  (1979)  investigated  the  young  hearing-impaired  child's  ability  to 

intentions.  Overall,  they  found  that  hearing-impaired  children  coded 
number  of  conmunicative  intentions  expressed  increased  with  age,  even 


though  mean  length  of  utterance  remained 
to  indicate  that  competence  in  language  u 

provides  the  foundation  on  which  these  la 
structed.  In  the  present  study,  the  olde 


:he  same.  This  finding  seems 
ie  or  the  pragmatic  aspect  of 
’ components  of  language  and 
:er  linguistic  skills  are  con- 
• language- impaired  children 
impoverished  systems  of  form 


age  and  socioeconomic  status  on  language  use  was  not  clearly  resolved. 

mance  on  FICCS  of  children  at  two  different  levels:  6 years  (plus  or 
minus  3 months)  and  7 years  (plus  or  minus  3 months).  When  differences 
between  the  two  groups  on  the  overall  functional  language  score  and  the 
major  subscores  of  language  use  were  analyzed,  only  use  of  Projecting 
strategies  achieved  significant  differences,  with  the  6-year-olds  using 
more  of  this  type  of  strategy  than  the  7-year-olds.  Two  factors  may 
have  contributed  to  the  lack  of  significant  findings  observed  between 


Che  age  groups.  First,  Che  difference  in  age  between  Che  two  groups  was 
modest,  ranging  from  6 to  18  months.  This  limited  distinction  between 
the  groups  may  have  been  insufficient  to  achieve  significant  differences 

wider  age  range  or  allow  for  a greater  discrepancy  in  age  between 
groups,  usually  ranging  from  >8  to  30  months.  Second,  children  may 

dren  varied  greatly  in  their  verbal  output,  their  use  of  language 
already  reflected  complex  thinking. 

Schachter  et  al.  (197*1)  observed  a pivotal  shift  in  language 
use  at  the  age  of  3,  while  Fogei  (1978)  found  a change  in  language 
patterns  reflected  in  increased  diversity  of  speech  act  usage  at 
approximately  10  years  of  age.  Schachter  et  al . (1978)  also  noted 
that  after  age  3,  early  or  lower-level  communication  strategies  main- 
tained their  frequency  but  strategies  representing  increased  levels  of 
complexity  showed  a marked  rise.  While  the  results  of  the  present  study 
are  in  agreement  with  Schachter's  et  al.  (1978)  findings  on  lower-level 
strategies,  increased  use  of  more  complex  strategies  was  not  observed, 
possibly  because  this  change  in  language  use  patterns  would  not  be 
expected  to  occur  until  a much  later  developmental  stage  relative  to 
the  classification  schema  Involved. 

In  the  present  study,  social  class  had  no  influence  on  chil- 
dren's language  use.  This  finding  is  in  direct  disagreement  with  Tough 
(1977)  and  others  who  have  found  a different  orientation  toward  language 
use  in  children  from  lower  and  higher  socioeconomic  levels.  Bernstein 
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(1971)  has  suggested  that  children  who  are  brought  up  In  different 

outlooks  on  the  world  in  general  are  not  only  developing  different  ways 
of  viewing  the  world  but  are  also  building  up  different  orientations 

zation  of  meaning  of  their  experiences.  The  children  included  in  the 
present  study  all  attended  the  same  schools  and  resided  in  small  rural 
communities  in  the  mountainous  northwestern  region  of  North  Carolina. 

findings  relative  to  social  class.  In  these  isolated  mountain  areas,  it 
appears  that  families  are  more  similar  than  different.  They  pursue  a 
way  of  life  regardless  of  occupation  and  material  wealth  and  this  is  the 

continuum  on  which  social  class  differences  is  based  is  necessarily 
restricted.  The  children  in  the  present  study  did  not  represent  the 
extremes  along  the  continuum  of  social  class;  therefore  differences  in 
performance  between  groups  would  not  be  as  likely. 

The  study  of  the  relationship  between  social  class  and  language 
use  has  been  subject  to  sampling  problems.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  the  critical  variables  on  which  to  stratify  subjects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  emerging  language  use  are  the  type,  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  verbal  stimulation  in  the  home  and  not  socioeconomic  status. 
Within  a given  socioeconomic  level,  the  range  of  environmental  stimu- 
lation may  be  so  great  as  to  make  any  generalizations  about  SES  and 


able  information  on  home  environment  of  the  culturally  different  has 
been  obtained  through  retrospective-type  questionnaires  and  the 


tenuous.  Adler  < 1 979)  reports  much  of  the  avail- 


reliability  of  such  a data  gathering  technique  is  suspect.  At  this 
time,  the  relative  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  the  type,  quality  and 
quantity  of  verbal  stimulation  in  culturally  different  homes  is  unknown. 
The  study  of  the  relationships  of  early  verbal  stimulation  to  the  emer- 

experience  model  postulates  that  early  stimulation  serves  to  promote 
or  retard  development  of  certain  processes  or  functions  which  are 
crucial  for  later  development.  Inherent  in  this  view  is  the  notion 
that  early  Identification  and  management  of  inadequate  stimulation 
strategies  will  facilitate  the  emergence  of  competence  for  language 

The  unit  of  analysis  on  which  comparisons  were  made  represents 
another  possible  cause  of  the  outcome  of  this  study.  In  Tough's  (1977) 
original  work,  the  language  use  of  children  from  disparate  social 

the  number  of  times  a child  used  each  of  the  individual  communication 
strategies  was  counted  and  those  strategies  on  which  one  group  scored 
two  or  three  times  as  often  as  the  other  were  noted.  In  the  present 
investigation,  interval  scores  were  used  to  neutralize  the  distorting 
effects  of  either  the  talkative  or  quiet  child.  By  eliminating  the 
extremes  of  verbal  productivity,  this  study  showed  essentially  the  same 
use  of  language  by  children  of  lower  and  higher  socioeconomic  status  on 

It  appears  that  the  interval  score  as  adopted  in  the  present 
investigation  may  more  truly  measure  aspects  of  competence  for  language 
use  while  frequency  of  occurrence  data  and  percentage  conversions 
e use  performance.  If  children  are  capable  of  using 


reflect  language 
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e strategies. 


specific  communication  strategies,  even  on  a lim 

future  studies  should  compare  all  three  measures  of  language  use~*the 
interval  score,  frequency  of  occurrence  and  percentage  conversion  on  the 
same  group  of  children  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  measures 
and  to  determine  which  measure  provides  the  most  accurate  estimate  of 

Tough's  (1977)  results  and  the  results  of  the  present  investi- 
gallon  seem  to  Indicate  that  children  from  lower  and  higher  socioeco- 

purposes;  however,  for  some  reason,  lower  socioeconomic  status  chil- 

frequently  as  their  higher  socioeconomic  status  counterparts.  In 
fact,  Tough  (1977)  observed  that  through  a series  of  prompts,  direc- 

nterpretations  which  other  children  impose  spontan- 
ons.  These  children  have  the  resources  with  which 
nterpretations,  but  either  they  are  not  aware  of  their 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  expressing  it. 

standardized  and  non** 
isures  of  academic 


eously  on  situat 
to  make  complex 
own  knowledge  or  they  do  not 

Performance  on  FICCS  was  correlated 
standardized  measures  of  language  ability  ar 
achievement  to  explore  the  relationship  between  these  measures  ar 

standardized  measures  of  language  content  and/or  form,  including 
TACL,  TOLO  and  CELI,  only  the  TACl  was  significantly  correlated  w 
FICCS  to  a moderately  positive  degree.  This  suggests  that  FICCS 
measures  a skill  not  evaluated  by  the  currently  available  tests  o 


language  concent  and/or  form.  Further,  it  implies  that  children  may  be 
competent  users  of  language  even  though  the  linguistic  system  which  they 
employ  Is  deficient  semantically  and  syntactically.  These  results  would 

clinician's  diagnostic  battery,  as  current  standardized  measures  of 
language  ability  provide  limited  predictive  accuracy  relative  to 


The  relationship  betweer 
ardized  measures  of  linguistic  1 


performance  on  FI  CCS  and  the  nonstand- 


of  linguls- 


sampl ing 


d nonl inguistic 


achieved  statistically  significant  positive  correlations 

tic  form  were  derived  from  the  same  language  sample  may  I 
for  the  elevated  correlations  among  the  measures.  Also, 
nature  of  conversation  is  better  preserved  through 

ardized  tools  which  are  void  of  natural  linguistic 
contexts.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  FICCS  wt 
correlated  with  measures  of  linguistic  complexity  as  it  was  with 
measures  of  verbal  productivity.  This  finding  lends  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  children  can  be  linguistically  deficient  and  still  be 
n language  use.  However,  unless  they  are  verbally  produc- 
n language  use  will  be  difficult  to  measure. 

The  relationship  between  performance  on  FICCS  and  the  four 
leasures  of  academic  achievement  were  all  positive,  ranging  from  a low 
:o  roderage  degree.  This  finding  seems  to  indicate  that  while  language 


predict  outcomes  of  potential  commun  I cat  1 on  strategies  and  to  encode 
effectively.  This  would  not  entail  "making  all  children  behave  In 
similar  ways  In  sets  of  situations,  but  rather  would  enable  all  children 
to  perceive  what  is  likely  to  be  appropriate  In  given  situations  within 
given  cultures"  (Brown,  Ecroyd,  Hopper  & Naremore,  1976,  p.  155). 

The  essence  of  these  suggestions  for  future  research  is  the 
development  of  a comprehensive  system  with  strategies  for  the  measure- 
ment and  management  of  language  use  that  are  logically  consistent  and 
evolve  out  of  the  same  theoretical  framework.  Such  a system  is  not 
currently  available,  although  a number  of  guidelines  exist  for  its 


APPENDIX  A 

FAMILY  SIZE  AND  INCOME  SCALES  FOR  FREE 
MEALS  AND  REDUCED-PRICE  MEALS 


APPENDIX  B 

TOUGH'S  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  LANGUAGE  USE 


I. 

t 

5. 


Projecting  into  a Situation  Never  Experienced — Includes  ut 
ances  in  which  the  speaker  conjectures  about  his  own  or 
another's  feelings  and  reactions  to  unfamiliar  activities 


2.  The  dog's  thinking  about  fixing  a nice  little  meal  outa 

3.  The  dog's  thinking  "I  want  to  kill  that  cat." 


APPENDIX  C 

LANGUAGE  SAMPLE  ELICITATION  PROTOCOL  ALA  TOUGH 
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LANGUAGE  SAMPLE  ELICITATION  PROTOCOL  ALA  TOUGH 


2.  Sample  stimuli  Black  Kitten  Gets  Lost,  II.  2.  3. 
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2.  Follow  elicitation  procedure  for  practice  and  sample 


El ici ration 

A.  Present  practice  and  stimulus  pictures,  one  at 
I.  Ask  first  question  of  each  set  (see  below). 

unintelligible. 


d emi ts  a response  si 


50  percent 


3.  Continue  until  child  responds  to  all  three  questions  for 
the  practice  picture  and  all  eight  questions  for  each 

8.  Practice  Statements 

Set  4:  (a)  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  BOY  IS  SHOUTING? 

(b)  IF  YOU  WERE  THE  BOY,  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SHOUT? 

Set  5;  (a)  CAN  THE  BOY  HAKE  DAD  HEAR  HIM?  WHY  DO/DON'T  YOU 
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kind  of  work  do  you 
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Tell  me  all  about  this  picture. 

What  do  you  think  is  happening  here? 

Where  has  the  man  brought  the  kitten?  Why  do  you  think  he 
How  do  you  think  the  children  feel?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
Do  you  think  the  children  are  happy7  Why  do  you  think  so? 
How  do  you  think  the  mother  feels?  Why  do  you  think  that? 
Do  you  think  the  mother  is  pleased?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  do  you  think  the  mother  will  say?  Why  do  you  think 

What  would  your  mother  say  if  you  brought  a lost  kitten 
How  will  the  children  take  care  of  black  kitten  now? 


house?  Anything  else7 

family?  What  happened? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  next? 

Do  you  think  the  black  kitten  will  st. 


o you  think  that 
th  the  fami  ly? 
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STIMULUS  MATERIALS  FOR  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE  ELICITATION 
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STIMULUS  MATERIALS  FOR  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE  ELICITATION 
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APPENDIX  E 

PROTOCOL  FOR  TRANSCRIPTION  AND  SEGMENTATION 
OF  LANGUAGE  SAMPLES 


0978). 


A cu  b^ulrr,  l»bl!iv!d«?i0fL 


The  child's  use  of  t< 


s fall  with  one  PI 


(b)  [U  si 
) An  explan, 

iz.1- 


(a)  #1 


3.  Count  all 
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APPENDIX  H 


RAW  DATA  ON  STANDARDIZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES  AND  THE  OVERALL 
SCORE  ON  THE  FUNCTIONAL  INVENTORY  OF  COGNITIVE 
COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES  ACHIEVED  BY 
ALL  SUBJECTS 


APPENDIX 


RAW  OATA  ON  STANDARDIZED  LINGUISTIC  NEASURES  AND  THE  OVERALL 
SCORE  ON  THE  FUNCTIONAL  INVENTORY  OF  COGNITIVE 
COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES  ACHIEVED  BY 
ALL  SUBJECTS 


STANDARDIZED 


MEASURES 


SUBJECT 


TOLD  TACL  CEL  I FI  CCS 


90 


*86 

L8 

105 

39 
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APPENDIX  H (continued) 


STANDARDIZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES 

SUBJECT  TOLD  TACL  CEL  I FI  CCS 

36  121  95  0 69 

37  122  97  0 50 

38  120  95  2 64 

39  117  97  I 51 

40  95  88  7 57 

Range  72-122  67-97  0-1 10  27-87 

Mean  96.650  85.300  24.900  49.7 

SD  13.765  8.378  30.490  12.517 


CELI  ■ Carrow  Elicited  Language  Inventory 


APPENDIX  I 


DATA  ON  NONSTANDARDIZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES  OBTAINED  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  THE  FUNCTIONAL  INVENTORY  OF  COGNITIVE  COMMUNICATION 
STRATEGIES  (FICCS)  BY  ALL  SUBJECTS 


APPENDIX  I 


RAW  DATA  ON  NONSTANDARDI ZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES  OBTAINED  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  THE  FUNCTIONAL  INVENTORY  OF  COGNITIVE  COMMUNICATION 
STRATEGIES  (FICCS)  BY  ALL  SUBJECTS 


NONSTANDARDI ZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES 
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APPENDIX  I (continued) 


NONSTANDARD  I ZED  LINGUISTIC  MEASURES 


Range  67-267  252- 


Total  Number  of  Communication  Units 
Total  Number  or  Words 

Mean  Length  of  Communication  Units  in  Words 
Total  Number  of  Morphemes 

Mean  Length  of  the  Five  Longest  Communication  Uni 

Percentage  of  Complete  Communication  Units 
Developmental  Sentence  Score 


APPENDIX  J 

RAW  DATA  ON  MEASURES  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT FOR  ALL  SUBJECTS 


3 

5 

6 

8 

15 

16 

17 

20 

23 

25 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

32* 

35 
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RAW  DATA  ON  MEASURES  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT FOR  ALL  SUBJECTS 
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APPENDIX 


(continued) 


SUBJECT 


LANGUAGE 


MATHEMATICS  SOCIAL  STUDIES  SCIENCE 


68 


68 


57.07  57.65 

11.65  11.61 


33-82 

68.40 


10.81 


69 

90 


66 


36-90 


11.55 
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